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STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

A State Convention of Teachers and friends of 
education will be held in Harrispura, on Tuesday 
the 28th inst, (Dec.) in which it is hoped that every 
county and educational society of the State will be 
represented. Matters of great interest to Teachers 
and all others engaged in the cause of general edu- 
cation, will be discussed and acted on. All who 
tealize the importance of the object should there- 
fore take the necessary steps to have their respec- 
tive sections of the State fully represented. 


The project of holding a State Educational Con- 
vention has, for a considerable time past, engaged 
the attention of Teachers and others, but all seemed 
backward to move in the matter, so far as fixing the 














been done by the Allegheny County Association of 
Teachers and Friends of Education, and concurred 
in by the Societies of Philadelphia, Lancaster and 
other counties. For the part taken in the matter, 
the Allegheny Society merit the thanks and sup- 
port of every advocate of general education, and we 
hope that the call will be responded to by every coun- 
ty in the Commonwealth. 

The present time seems highly propitious. A spi- 
rit of determined improvement in school matters 
seems to be spreading over the State. Educational 
societies are springing into existence in every quar- 
ter. Teachers’ Institutes are held in the West and 
called in the East, under most favorable auspices.— 
Teachers everywhere are exerting themselves in 
self-improvement, and for the elevation of their pro- 
fession. Directors are striving to inform themselves 
as to the true nature and magnitude of their powers 
and duties, and parents are no longer satisfied with 
four or six months schooling of any kind for their 
children, but begin to demand an improvement in 
the kind as well as the duration of instruction. 


Under these circumstances the action of a full, 
intelligent and earnest convention of the friends of 
education, must have the happiest effects, and such 
a convention the signs of the times, at least, justify 
us in anticipating. 





END OF THE YEAR:=--THE NEXT. 
This number terminates the first year of the 
School Journal’s existence. In January, 1852, it 
commenced as the organ of the Lancaster County 
Educational Association, and as an attempt to excite 
local interest in the cause of education. Atthe end 
of the first half year, favoring circumstancesdoubled 
its pages and extended its sphere of influence over 
the whole State.—It began with a list of subscribers 
so small as, if mentioned, would almost justify the 
charge of temerity in venturing to commence on the 





time and place was concerned. This has, at last 


strength of it. It now possesses a list almost large 
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enough to defray all actual expenses, and regularly 
increasing. 

These signs are assumed as sufficient evidences 
of approval to justify the continuance of the undertak- 
ing. Accordingly the Journal will enter on the 2nd 
year of its Lancaster County and the 2nd half year of 
its State existence, with the assurance to its readers 
that, so far as such things can be, it is permanent: 
permanent in every thing except quality, and in that 
it both needs and expects improvement. Though 
beginning to approach the standard in view at the 
start, yet much remains tobedone. All of this defi- 
ciency, in the power of the Editor to supply, shall 
be removed; but the main portion of improvement 
must come from its patrons. As subscribers they 
have done much; but as contributors they can do 
more. This wust be obvious: as correspondents 
have increased in number, so as to present the op- 
portunity of selection, the reader must have been 
aware of proportionate improvement. Need any 
other reason be assigned to induce the patrons of 
the Journal to help on theirown work? With their 
aid there is no longer danger of failure ; without it 
there is little hope of useful success. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

To the subscribers within this county and the few 
elsewhere, who took the Journal from January, 
1852, we would respectfully say, that our terms are, 
cash in advance: and that if they desireé the work 
another year, the payment of the subscription for 
1853 in advance will be the regular mode of mani- 
festing their wishes. 

The Journal, however, having now gained a pret- 
ty sure footing, and the desire being less to make 
money than to effect improvement in school matters, 
we are now enabled to make this offer: 

Each Board of Directors or club of Teachers, here- 
after subscribing, whether old or new subscribers, 
and whether commencing the year in July, 1852, or 
January, 1853, shall have six copies sent toas many 
different addresses for $5 paid in one sum in ad- 
vance: otherwise the price will be one dollar per 
annum, as heretofore. 





PROPOSED LANCASTER TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 

It is most gratifying to perceive that the design 
to hold a Teachers’ Institute in this city, during the 
last week of next month meets general favor.— 
The editors of the weekly press of the county have 
taken it up in a most liberal and encouraging man- 
ner; and several Boards of Directors have already 
endorsed the project. The Directors of this city, 
at their regular meeting on the 2nd inst., unani- 
mously passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Board approve of the proposed 





Teachers’ Institute to be held in this city during 
the week commencing on the 24th of January next; 
and that the Superintending Committee are author. 
ized to close the common schools of the city during 
that week, that the Teachers may be enabled to par. 
ticipate in its proceedings. 

Resolved, That the pupils of the high and second. 
ary schools are recommended to attend the meetings 
of the Institute. 

We look for this movement being followed gener. 
ally over the county; and this, with the hospitable 
treatment which the Teachers from the country 
will no doubt receive here, will place it in the pow. 
er of all to attend. 

Already two most able and distinguished Institute 
Instructors from other States, where these institu. 
tions are common and the mode of conducting them 
is well understood, have consented to attend; and it 
is in contemplation to invite several distinguished 
gentlemen as evening lecturers. To accommodate 
the Institute, Fulton Hall has also been engaged, 
and other suitable arrangements are in progress, the 
plan of which will be published at the suitable time. 
So that the Institute promises to be one worthy 
alike of the county and of the great object intended 
to be promoted. 

A wrong idea, however, seems to prevail as to the 
nature and manner of the exercises of an Institute, 
many believing that the Teachers composing it are 
to ke put into classes, and drilled and questioned 
like little children in school. Nothing of the kind 
takes place. The chief instruction imparted is given 
by means of lectures, illustrated by the blackboard 
and other apparatus. The Teachers who are mem- 
bers of the Institute sit in their places like members 
of any other audience, and, if they choose, take 
notes of the lectures. Occasionally, it is true, in 
order to vary the course of the lecture and give 
point to some particular passage, the speaker puts 
a question to the whole Institute, but not to any 
particular individual, and all who feel so disposed, 
answer it, the rest,and they are generally the ma- 
jority, remaining silent. 

We make this explanation, inasmuch as few 
Teachers would be willing to submit themselves, in 
public, to the kind of class drill which we have al- 
luded to. Nothing of the kind is intended or would 
promote the object in view, which is necessarily,from 
the shortness of the time allowed, general and not 
individual instruction. 





Gov. Bicter’s Appresses: Were the two ad- 
dresses lately delivered by Governor Bigler, in Phi- 
ladelphia, and which the reader will find under the 
proper head in this number of the Journal, only ordi- 
nary picd ictions, we should, as a matter of courtesy 
and duty, have published them. But when we find 
them alike creditable to the head and the heart of 
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the Uhief Magistrate, we feel not only pleasure but 
pride in laying them before our readers. It is a 
new thing in Pennsylvania, and one of the most 
cheering signs of educational progress, for Gover- 
nors to make literary addresses, and good ones at 
that. 

Mr. Scunerper’s Essay, on State Right in the 
business of Education, is exceedingly able, and well 
worth reading. 








To Correspondents. 

Articles on practical subjects are earnestly re- 
quested from Teachers, particularly those in other 
counties than Lancaster. Without this kind of aid 
the Journal cannot fully sustain itself. This is, 
however, not a hint to our home and first friends, 
that their valuable favors are no longer desired.— 
On the contrary they will be as welcome as ever. 

Its friends should know that in writing for the 
Journal they come before even a larger circle of 
readers than its own subscribers. Many of their 
articles are transferred into educational periodicals 
in other and distant States; so that they do not be- 
nefit Pennsylvania alone by their labors. 

Though we make this appeal for more help, it 
must not be supposed that our stock is exhausted.— 
On the contrary several good communications are 
on hand and shal] appear next month. But we de- 
sire still more: that out of a great many good our 
readers may have the best. 

Again we must insist upon receiving the real 
name of each correspondent. 





SCHOOL ETHICS, No. 7. 

In the consideration of school offences, their na- 
ture having already been brie‘ly discussed, the next 
branch of the subject is the proof of offences. 

One general remark on this subject is to be made, 
and its principle should never be lost sight of. It 
is, that punishment of any kind in school must never 
be inflicted on suspicion—even on strong presump- 
tive evidence of guilt. It is impossible to foretell 
the evil consequences upon the subject of it, of one 
wrong infliction of punishment. At once his respect 
for the Teacher is destroyed ; that unbounded confi- 
dence in his honesty and fairness, and in the almost 
infallibility of his knowledge, so necessary to suc- 
cessful instruction, is annihilated forever; and the 
pupil having learned his first hard lesson in human 
wrong, becomes reserved and susp:cious, and proba- 
bly disposed to right himself by reckless retaliation. 
From such an infliction, his whole chiracter through 
life may take an improper bent; and the adult re- 
bel aga:nst law, may be only the youthful subject 
of unjust punishment, carrying out the teachings 
of this first hard lesson. 

Proof in all cases must be certain: certain, not 





only to the extent of sat.sfying the Teacher of the 
guilt of the culprit, but to the extent of satisfying 
the culprit himself and the school, that he is 
known beyond all doubt to be the offender. Short 
of this degree of certainty no punishment ought 
to be inflicted; for, though it will rarely happen 
that the offender can be brought to submit cheer- 
fully to punishment, yet he ought always to be 
convinced, and so should the school, if the offence 
was public, that he and no one else is known to 
be the guilty party. By this it is not intended to 
say that he must in all cases confess the fault, there 
being some natures so stubborn that they will deny 
to the last; but that the proof must be so positive 
as to leave no reasonable doubt of guilt. If such 
doubt exist and punishment still be inflicted, the 
subject of it will generally have the benefit of that 
doubt in the minds of his school fellows, and the 
teacher will be thus placed in the injurious position, 
in their estimation, of having punished wrongly.— 
Thus, not only will the very object of punishment 
be defeated, so far as the amendment of the offender 
and the example to the school are concerned, but 


the teacher’s influence be decreased, over the whole 
school. 


The evil effects of permitting suspected but, not 
proved, offences to remain unpunished may, for a 
while prevail, but not long. Childhood is, to be 
sure, very cunning; but not generally systemati- 
cally. so. Great art may be manifested in the per- 
petration and concealment of one offence or class of 
offences; but the thoughtlessness of childhood, in 
other acts and relations, will soon betray, to the 
watchful Teacher, some unerring clue to the sus- 
pected act, and lead in some unguarded moment, to 
such positive proof, as will not only remove all 
doubt from the transaction, but restore, and even 
elevate to a higher degree, the confidence of the 
school in the Teacher’s justice and sagacity. 

A result of this kind is well worth waiting for; 
while wrongly inflicted pun:shment never can be 
recalled. 

The evidence of offences is either, that within the 
teacher’s own knowledge; thit wh ch is derived from 


the testimony of others, or that which is obtained 
from the culprit’s own confess:on. 


Of the first little need be said. Ifthe wrong act 
is committed in the presence of the Teucher and 
the school, and requires any investigation, as it 
rarely does, such investigation should be also in the 
If not, then the investiga- 


presence of the school. 
tion, as well as the reproof or the punishment, should 
In either case, also, the action of the 
Teacher should be prompt, at least to the extent of 
manifesting his knowledge of the wrong action.— 
To leave the offender in doubt, whether the offence 
was noticed, but only suspecting it, is to set h m at 


be private. 
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work, during the interval, to frame excuses and 
perhaps to prepare an untrue statement of the case. 
In all instances the better way is at once calmly 
and in precise terms, to announce to the offender 
the nature of the act committed; after which the 
Teacher may take his own time for correction, 
which, in most cases, should be an early one. 

Evidence derived from the testimony of others, 
may be either from strangers to the school, or from 
pupils. If from strangers, and given from proper 
motives, it is deserving of the greatest weight and 
should be acted on at once. But even here, the ac- 
cused party should be confronted with his accuser ; 
for actions that may appear wrong to a stranger or 
at a distance, may possibly admit of satisfactory de- 
fence or explanation. 

The testimony of school fellows is of two kinds, 
voluntary information, sometimes called Tale-bear- 
ing; and involuntary testimony, only given when 
compelled by the Teacher. 

The former kind the Teacher should never en- 
courage, though, when brought to his notice, he 
must act on it to the extent of punishing the wrong 
informed against. But he had better make it be 
known that he does not desire such aid in the gov- 
ernment of his school ; that he feels perfectly capa- 
ble of finding out offences; and that those who ac- 
cidentally become aware of them in their school 
fellows, can do more good by warning against their 
repetition, than by informing. 

There is, however, one exception from this rule, 
and that is in the case of a personal wrong inflicted 
by one pupil uponanother. Here it is the right and 
the duty of the pupil injured to complain; and the 
judicious Teacher will know how to cause such pro- 
per complaints, to be distinguished from tale-bear- 
ing, in the minds of the school. 

The involuntary testimony of pupils, as to wrong- 
ful acts committed in their presence, it is the Teach- 
er’s undoubted right to be exact. He has the same 
right to compel it as pertains to a court of justice; 
and the right is only subject to the same limitations, 
such as that no one can be compelled to criminate 
or implicate himself, &c. Tothese, in school cases, 
ought, probably, to be added the rule, that brothers 
and sisters should never be made witnesses against 
each other. 


But the unbending application of the general rule 
that pupils must, when publicly called on, testify to 
what they know, will have the best effect on the 
moral condition of the school. At the same time 
that mean tale-bearing will be at an end, a most 
wholesome restraint will thus be put upon offences, 
when they know that their honorable fellow pupils 
may, at any moment, be called on to detail all that 
happened in their sight. 

Tes'imony by confession is a very difficult ques- 
tion, and will hereafter be considered. 


Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 





OXFORD SEMINARY AND HOPEWELL 
SCHOOL. 

Among thenumerous Academies and Female Semi- 
naries which confer so much honor and benefit on 
the county of Chester, none are more deserving of 
notice than those of Oxford and Hopewell. These 
institutions are situated within two miles of each 
other in the south-western part of the county, and 
are sufficiently near to afford relatives of both sexes 
who may belong to them, opportunities of seeing each 
other when desirable. 

OXFORD FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The location of this institution is in every respect 
desirable ; situated in Oxford borough, upon a high 
dividing ridge between the waters of the Delaware 
and Susquehanna, it is very healthy, and free from 
the contagion and necessary confinement of large 
towns. The water of the place is chalybeate, and 
has proved very beneficial to the health of pupils com- 
ing from a distance. During the fifteen years the 
institution has been in existence no death has occurred, 
and no severe case of acute disease. The region is 
more than ordinarily industrious and moral. 

It is easy of access; connected with Philadelphia by 
stage from Parkesburg, on the Philadelphia and Co- 
lumbia Railroad, and with Baltimore by stage daily 
from Newark and Perryville on the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Railroad. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Rev. John M. Dickey, D. D., Teacher of Mental 


and Moral Philosophy and Belles-Letters, 
Rev. Samuel Dickey, A. M., Teacher of Lan- 


guages and Exact Sciences. 


E. V. Dickey, M. D., Teacher of Chemistry and 
Physiology. 

Miss Harrietta L. Shatwell, Teacher of Music. 

Miss Lina Deiker, Teacher of French and Draw- 
ing. 

Miss Mary E. Kinzer, Teacher of French and 
Assistant Teacher of Music. 
Miss Ann E. Brokaw, Teacher of English Litera- 
ture. 

Mrs. Mary J. Duval, Matron. 

The course of instruction embraces a preparatory 
department and the regular course. 


PREPARTORY DEPARTMENT. 


This precedes the regular course and is intended for 
students who are not sufficiently advanced, or are 
too young for admission to the regular classes. It 
comprises Orthography, Reading, Elementary Geo- 
graphy, Grammar and Arithmetic. 


The Regular course comprises three classes. 

Primary Crass.— Winter Session.—Geography, 
Mitchell ; Grammar, Smith ; Arithmetic, Emerson’s 
3d part; History, Parley’s Common School. 

Summer Session.—Geography continued ; Gram- 
mar continued ; Arithmetic continued ; History, Rol- 
lin’s Modern; Natural Philosophy, Comstock. 





Junior Cuiass.—- Winter Session.—Astronomy, 
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Kendall; Chemistry, Silliman; Algebra, Davies ; 
Arithmetic, Emerson’s 3d part; Logic, Hedge. 

Summer Session.—Rhetoric, Newman ; Botany, 
Mrs. Lincoln; Geometry, Legendre; Physiology, 
Coates ; Algebra continued. 

Senior Cxiass.— Winter Session.—Intellectual 
Philosophy, Abercrombie ; Evidences of Christianity, 
Alexander; Geology; Chemistry continued ; Algebra, 
Bonnycastle. 

Summer Session.—Natural Theology, Paley; But- 
ler’s Analogy ; Moral Philosophy, Wayland ; Gen- 
eral Review. 

To those pupils who complete the Junior year, and 
eustain creditably an examination upon all the previ- 
ous studies, a certificate of ability to take charge of 
an ordinary common school is given. 

A diploma wi'!l be given to those who complete 
the regular course and sustain an examination upon 
it, if, in connection with the studies of the course, 
they attain a knowledge of French and Piano Music. 

All the classes are required to write composition, 
and attend exercises in spelling, reading and gram- 
mar. 

Instruction is given in Music, lessons on the Piano, 
in French, Latin, Greek, Painting, Drawing, and 
Needle Work, as extras. 

For the illustration of Chemistry, Philosophy and 
Astronomy, the institution is provided with a good 
apparatus, magic lanterns, globes, &c., with an ex- 
cellent five feet refracting telescope. 

The academic year is divided into two terms of 
five months each; the first commencing on the first 
Wednesday of May, and the second on the first 
Wednesday of November. 

On the Sabbath pupils are required to attend pub- 
lie worship, and to spend part of the day in the study 
of the Bible. No calls or visits are allowed on that 
day. 

A public examination will be held at the close of 
each term, to which the parents and friends of the 
pupils are invited. Asa daily record is kept of each 
recitation, by which the standing of each pupil is 
known, the examination is rather a stimulant to 
study, than a criterion by which to judge of the ad- 
vancement of the pupils. 

During the year ending in September, 1852, the 
number of pupils in this flourishing Seminary was 


HOPEWELL CLASSICAL AND MERCANTILE 
SCHOOL. 

This Ins'‘itution, which was organized in Nov., 

1851, with 10 pupils, and which had 65 on the list in 

the following September, is situated in the village of 


Hopewell, Chester Co., Pa. The location is pleasant, 
healthful, and retired; in the midst of a moral and 
intelligent community, and, consequently, free from 
the confinement and temptations to vice incident to 
large towns. 

It is easy of access, being in daily communication 
with Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Lancaster 
and Harrisburg, and intermediate places, by means 
of the Baltimore and Philadelphia, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroads. 

The buildings, originally large and commodious, 
have lately been improved, by. the addition of spaci- 
ous school and recitation rooms. They were fur- 
nished anew, and with strict reference to the comfort 
and convenience of pupils, by the present Principal, 
on taking charge of the School. The rooms are 
completely furnished, and no pupil is put to the in- 





convenience of supplying any article of bedding or 
other furniture. 

The grounds attached to the Institution are large, 
and, in every respect, suitable for exercise and the 
promotion of health. They embrace four acres of 
land, are elevated, and partly protected from the heat 
of the sun by a beautiful grove of cedar and other 
shade trees. 

The object of the School is, to prepare boys to en- 
ter any class in College, or to fit them practically 
for commercial or other avocations in life. ‘The 
course of study embraces all the branches that enter 
into a thorough classical or English education, to- 
gether with instruction in the French language, and 
vocal and instrumental music. 

The Principal, his Lady, and the Assistant Teach- 
ers, devote their whole time to the interests of the 
School, and spare no pains to make it accomplish all 
the desirable objects of an Institution.of its kind. It 
is their aim,—while storing the mind with useful 
knowledge, and preparing it, by a harmonious devel- 
opment of all its faculties, to think for itself,—to en- 
deavor also to instil correct principles of action, to 
cultivate the moral feelings, and to promote physical 
strength and symmetry. 


The most careful attention is paid to the morals 
of the pupils. Besides daily religious exercises, a 
part of every Sabbath is given to instruction in the 
Bible, all inculcation of sectarian tenets being avoid- 
ed. The pupils are required punctually to attend 
any church, in the vicinity of the School, that their 
parents or guardians may designate. When no pref- 
erence is expressed, they are expected to worship 
with the Principal and his family at the Presbyterian 
Church. 


The preservation of health being considered of in- 
finite value, great importance is attached to the study 
of Physiology, and frequent instruction given on the 
best means of developing the physical system and 
maintaining its health. To secure this object, reg- 
ular out-door exercise is required; and the pupil is 
aided in the study of the human system, by the ex- 
amination of artificial skeletons, and the anatomical 
maps of Cutter and others. 

Government is sustained by appealing to the moral 
sentiments and natural self-respect of the pupil. All 
severity is avoided, as far as possible. The Teach- 
ers mingle much with their pupils. Their constant 
aim is to lead them to act from principle of duty, and 
not from fear of punishment. ‘They do not expect 
to gain their esteem by austerity and coldness of 
manner. But by the union of firmness and kindness, 
the respect and love and confidence of the pupil are 
secured. And while he is led cheerfully to submit 
to salutary restraints, and to obey law, because it is 
right and promotes his comfort, he also learns the 
important lesson of self-government. When such 
means of discipline fail, harsher measures must, of 
course, be resorted to. 

It isthe object to make the School “a family 
boarding-school,” and by a careful attention to all 
the real wants of the pupil, to cause it to take the 
place of his home. By encouraging innocent and 
appropriate amusements, and a respectful familiarity 
with the members of the Principal’s family, cheer- 
fulness and contentment are promoted, and the pupil 
forgets to be home-sick. 

In their intercourse with each other, all the mem- 
bers of the family are required to conform to the usa- 
ges of good society. 
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work, during the interval, to frame excuses and 
perhaps to prepare an untrue statement of the case. 
In all instances the better way is at once calmly 
and in precise terms, to announce to the offender 
the nature of the act committed; after which the 
Teacher may take his own time for correction, 
which, in most cases, should be an early one. 

Evidence derived from the testimony of others, 
may be either from strangers to the school, or from 
pupils. If from strangers, and given from proper 
motives, it is deserving of the greatest weight and 
should be acted on at once. But even here, the ac- 
cused party should be confronted with his accuser ; 
for actions that may appear wrong to a stranger or 
at a distance, may possibly admit of satisfactory de- 
fence or explanation. 

The testimony of school fellows is of two kinds, 
voluntary information, sometimes called Tale-bear- 
ing; and involuntary testimony, only given when 
compelled by the Teacher. 

The former kind the Teacher should never en- 
courage, though, when brought to his notice, he 
must act on it to the extent of punishing the wrong 
informed against. But he had better make it be 
known that he does not desire such aid in the gov- 
ernment of his school ; that he feels perfectly capa- 
ble of finding out offences; and that those who ac- 
cidentally become aware of them in their school 
fellows, can do more good by warning against their 
repetition, than by informing. 

There is, however, one exception from this rule, 
and that is in the case of a personal wrong inflicted 
by one pupil uponanother. Here itis the right and 
the duty of the pupil injured to complain; and the 
judicious Teacher will know how to cause such pro- 
per complaints, to be distinguished from tale-bear- 
ing, in the minds of the school. 

The involuntary testimony of pupils, as to wrong- 
ful acts committed in their presence, it is the Teach- 
er’s undoubted right to be exact. He has the same 
right to compel it as pertains to a court of justice; 
and the right is only subject to the same limitations, 
such as that no one can be compelled to criminate 
or implicate himself, &c. Tothese, in school cases, 
ought, probably, to be added the rule, that brothers 
and sisters should never be made witnesses against 
each other. 


But the unbending application of the general rule 
that pupils must, when publicly called on, testify to 
what they know, will have the best effect on the 
moral condition of the school. At the same time 
that mean tale-bearing will be at an end, a most 
wholesome restraint will thus be put upon offences, 
when they know that their honorabie fellow pupils 
may, at any moment, be called on to detail all that 
happened in their sight. 

Tes:imony by confession is a very difficult ques- 
tion, and will hereafter be considered. 


Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 





SEMINARY AND HOPEWELL 
SCHOOL. 

Among thenumerous Academies and Female Semi- 
naries which confer so much honor and benefit on 
the county of Chester, none are more deserving of 
notice than those of Oxford and Hopewell. These 
institutions are situated within two miles of each 
other in the south-western part of the county, and 
are sufficiently near to afford relatives of both sexes 
who may belong to them, opportunities of seeing each 
other when desirable. 

OXFORD FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The location of this institution is in every respect 
desirable ; situated in Oxford borough, upon a high 
dividing ridge between the waters of the Delaware 
and Susquehanna, it is very healthy, and free from 
the contagion and necessary confinement of large 
towns. The water of the place is chalybeate, and 
has proved very beneficial to the health of pupils com- 
ing from a distance. During the fifteen years the 
institution has been in existence no death has occurred, 
and no severe case of acute disease. The region is 
more than ordinarily industrious and moral. 

It is easy of access; connected with Philadelphia by 
stage from Parkesburg, on the Philadelphia and Co- 
lumbia Railroad, and with Baltimore by stage daily 
from Newark and Perryville on the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Railroad. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


Rev. John M. Dickey, D. D., Teacher of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and Belles-Letters, 
Rev. Samuel Dickey, A. M., Teacher of Lan- 


OXFORD 


guages and Exact Sciences. 


E. V. Dickey, M. D., Teacher of Chemistry and 
Physiology. 

Miss Harrietta L. Shatwell, Teacher of Music. 

Miss Lina Deiker, Teacher of French and Draw- 


ing. 

Miss Mary E. Kinzer, Teacher of French and 
Assistant Teacher of Music. 

Miss Ann E. Brokaw, Teacher of English Litera- 
ture. 

Mrs. Mary J. Duval, Matron. 

The course of instruction embraces a preparatory 
department and the regular course. 


PREPARTORY DEPARTMENT. 


This precedes the regular course and is intended for 
students who are not sufficiently advanced, or are 
too young for admission to the regular classes. It 
comprises Orthography, Reading, Elementary Geo- 
graphy, Grammar and Arithmetic. 


The Regular course comprises three classes. 

Primary Criass.— Winter Session.—Geography, 
Mitchell ; Grammar, Smith ; Arithmetic, Emerson’s 
3d part; History, Parley’s Common School. 

Summer Session.—Geography continued ; Gram- 
mar continued ; Arithmetic continued ; History, Rol- 
lin’s Modern: Natural Philosophy, Comstock. 





Junior Cuiass.—-Winter Session..—Astronomy, 
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Kendall; Chemistry, Silliman; Algebra, Davies ; 
Arithmetic, Emerson’s 3d part; Logic, Hedge. 

Summer Session.—Rhetoric, Newman ; Botany, 
Mrs. Lincoln; Geometry, Legendre; Physiology, 
Coates; Algebra continued. 

Senior Crass.— Winter Session.—Intellectual 
Philosophy, Abercrombie ; Evidences of Christianity, 
Alexander; Geology; Chemistry continued ; Algebra, 
Bonnycastle. 

Summer Session.—Natural Theology, Paley; But- 
ler’s Analogy ; Mora] Philosophy, Wayland ; Gen- 
eral Review. 

To those pupils who complete the Junior year, and 
eustain creditably an examination upon all the previ- 
ous studies, a certificate of ability to take charge of 
an ordinary common school is given. 

A diploma will be given to those who complete 
the regular course and sustain an examination upon 
it, if, in connection with the studies of the course, 
they attain a knowledge of French and Piano Music. 

All the classes are required to write composition, 
and attend exercises in spelling, reading and gram- 
mar. 

Instruction is given in Music, lessons on the Piano, 
in French, Latin, Greek, Painting, Drawing, and 
Needle Work, as extras. 

For the illustration of Chemistry, Philosophy and 
Astronomy, the institution is provided with a good 
apparatus, magic lanterns, globes, &c., with an ex- 
cellent five feet refracting telescope. 

The academic year is divided into two terms of 
five months each; the first commencing on the first 
Wednesday of May, and the second on the first 
Wednesday of November. 

On the Sabbath pupils are required to attend pub- 
lic worship, and to spend part of the day in the study 
of the Bible. No calls or visits are allowed on that 
day. 

A public examination will be held at the close of 
each term, to which the parents and friends of the 
pupils are invited. Asa daily record is kept of each 
recitation, by which the standing of each pupil is 
known, the examination is rather a stimulant to 
study, than a criterion by which to judge of the ad- 
vancement of the pupils. 

During the year ending in September, 1852, the 
number of pupils in this flourishing Seminary was 


HOPEWELL CLASSICAL AND MERCANTILE 
SCHOOL. 

This Ins‘itution, which was organized in Nov., 

1851, with 10 pupils, and which had 65 on the list in 

the following September, is situated in the village of 


Hopewell, Chester Co., Pa. The location is pleasant, 
healthful, and retired ; in the midst of a moral and 
intelligent community, and, consequently, free from 
the confinement and temptations to vice incident to 
large towns. 

It is easy of access, being in daily communication 
with Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Lancaster 
and Harrisburg, and intermediate places, by means 
of the Baltimore and Philadelphia, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroads. 

The buildings, originally large and commodious, 
have lately been improved, by. the addition of spaci- 
ous school and recitation rooms. They were fur- 
nished anew, and with strict reference to the comfort 
and convenience of pupils, by the present Principal, 
on taking charge of the School. The rooms are 
completely furnished, and no pupil is put to the in- 





convenience of supplying any article of bedding or 
other furniture. 

The grounds attached to the Institution are large, 
and, in every respect, suitable for exercise and the 
promotion of health. They embrace four acres of 
land, are elevated, and partly protected from the heat 
of the sun by a beautiful grove of cedar and other 
shade trees. 

The object of the School is, to prepare boys to en- 
ter any class in College, or to fit them practically 
for commercial or other avocations in life. The 
course of study embraces all the branches that enter 
into a thorough classical or English education, to- 
gether with instruction in the French language, and 
vocal and instrumental music. 

The Principal, his Lady, and the Assistant Teach- 
ers, devote their whole time to the interests of the 
School, and spare no pains to make it accomplish all 
the desirable objects of an Institution.of its kind. It 
is their aim,—while storing the mind with useful 
knowledge, and preparing it, by a harmonious devel- 
opment of all its faculties, to think for itself,—to en- 
deavor also to instil correct principles of action, to 
cultivate the moral feelings, and to promote physical 
strength and symmetry. 


The most careful attention is paid to the morals 
of the pupils. Besides daily religious exercises, a 
part of every Sabbath is given to instruction in the 
Bible, all inculcation of sectarian tenets being avoid- 
ed. The pupils are required punctually to attend 
any church, in the vicinity of the School, that their 
parents or guardians may designate. When no pref- 
erence is expressed, they are expected to worship 
with the Principal and his family at the Presbyterian 
Church. 


The preservation of health being considered of in- 
finite value, great importance is attached to the study 
of Physiology, and frequent instruction given on the 
best means of developing the physical system and 
maintaining its health. To secure this object, reg- 
ular out-door exercise is required; and the pupil is 
aided in the study of the human system, by the ex- 
amination of artificial skeletons, and the anatomical 
maps of Cutter and others. 

Government is sustained by appealing to the moral 
sentiments and natural self-respect of the pupil. All 
severity is avoided, as far as possible. The Teach- 
ers mingle much with their pupils. Their constant 
aim is to lead them to act from principle of duty, and 
not from fear of punishment. ‘They do not expect 
to gain their esteem by austerity and coldness of 
manner. But by the union of firmness and kindness, 
the respect and love and confidence of the pupil are 
secured. And while he is led cheerfully to submit 
to salutary restraints, and to obey law, because it is 
right and promotes his comfort, he also learns the 
important lesson of self-government. When such 
means of discipline fail, harsher measures must, of 
course, be resorted to. 

It isthe object to make the School “a family 
boarding-school,” and by a careful attention to all 
the real wants of the pupil, to cause it to take the 
place of his home. By encouraging innocent and 
appropriate amusements, and a respectful familiarity 
with the members of the Principal’s family, cheer- 
fulness and contentment are promoted, and the pupil 
forgets to be home-sick. 

In their intercourse with each other, all the mem- 
bers of the family are required to conform to the usa- 


ges of good society. 
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Course or Srupy. 

Mathematics.—Colburn’s First Lesson; Thomson’s 
Practical Arithmetic ; Thomson's Higher Arithmetic. 
Davies’ Elementary Algebra; Bonnycastle’s Alge- 
bra; Playfair’s Euclid; Davies’ Trigonometry ; 
Gummere’s Surveying ; Coffin’s Conic Sections and 
Analytical Geometry. 

Latin.—Cleveland’s Adam’s Grammar; Historie 
Sacre ; Cesar; Sallust; Virgil; Cicero’s Orations ; 
Horace ; Cicero de Officiis. 

Greek.—-Anthon’s Grammar; Greca Minora; 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; A%schincs and Demosthenes 
de Corona ; Homer's Iliad. 

Geography, History, etc.—Parley’s Geography ; 
Mitchell’s Geography ; Butler’s Ancient Atlas ; 
Guernsey’s History of the United States; Story on 
the Constitution; Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s England, 
Greece, and Rome; White’s Universal History ; Ad- 
am’s Roman Antiquities. 

Scientific Studies :—Wood’s Class Book of Bota- 
ny ; Comstocks’ Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy ; Kendall’s Uranography ; Loomis’s Ele. 
ments of Geology ; Cutter’s Physiology; Smellie’s 
Philosophy of Natural History ; Payne’s Elements of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Rhetoric, Belles-Letires, ete.—Smith’s English 
Grammar; Whately’s Rhetoric; Exercises in the 
Analysis of Language, and Criticism of Select Au- 
thor’s ; Composition and Declamation at frequent and 
regular periods. 

French.—Ollendorff’s Grammar; Telemachus; 
Charles XII.; The Exiles of Siberia; Voltaire’s Hen- 
riade. 

The above classical and mathemetical course wil! 
prepare a student to enter the junior class of any col- 
lege in our country. But if the pupil wish to pursue 
his academical course still farther, a: propriate books 
will be recommended. 

The study of Chemistry is confined to the winter 
session; Mineralogy, Botany, and Geology, to the 
summer session. 


Reading, Writing, and Spelling, are daily exerci-- 


ses of the school. Arithmetic, Geography, and Eng- 
lish Grammar, are not laid aside to give place to 
higher branches, until they are thoroughly mastered. 

In pursuing a course of study, the pupils are en- 
couraged to investigate every subject independently 
of the text book ; and ‘or this purpose they have free 
access to the Principal's library. 

a year is divided into twosessions of five months 
each. 

The winter session commences on the first Thurs- 
day of November; and the summer session on the 
first Thursday of May. 

A public examination is held at the close of each 
session, from which no pupil is excused, except for 
sickness, 

The examinations are conducted by committees 
selected from the audience. 

A public exhibition is held at the close of the win- 
ter session. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Principal, James T. Doran, A. M. 

Teacher of Music, Mrs Martha F. Doran. 

Assistant Teacher in Mathematics, Mr. Edward L. 
Campbell. 

Assistant Teacher in ancient Languages, Mr. John 
M. Kennedy. 

Assistant Teacher in English Branches, Mr. Sam- 
uel A. Freeman. 





Teacher of the primary Department, Miss Eliza 
R. Freeman. 








Educational Societies. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE BLAIR CO. TEACH- 
ER’S ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Burrowes :—I hasten to give you a sketch of 
our proceedings in the good cause in “ Little Blair.” 
The propriety of forming an association for the mu- 
tual improvement of Teachers, and the advancement 
and improvement of our present system of Common 
School instructions, was first sugges'ed through the 
medium of the “ Hollidaysburg Register,” sometime 
in last July. Since then we have had three inter. 
esting meetings, the benefits of which can be pro- 
perly appreciated only by those who feel the import- 
ance of self-improvement, and a desire to see a bet- 
ter state of things pervading our Common Schools, 
As I have not in my possession the different reports 
that were read, I wili give you at present only the 
minutes of our last meeting. 

Pursuant toa call published in the “ Hollidays- 
burg Register,” a number of Teachers assembled in 
the * Union Meeting House,” in Altoona, Blair coun- 
ty, Pa, on Saturday, Nov. 20th, 1852. 

A temporary organization was effected by appoint- 
ing the following officers:—Rev. John McKinney, 
President ; Mr. John McDonald, Vice President; and 
Wm. Domer, Secretary. 

The minutes of the two preceding meetings were 
then read by the Secretary. 

Mr. H. W. Plotner, from the ** Committee to re- 
port on the best method of teaching orthoyraphy and 
Reading—and the best text books,” then reported. 

The chairman of the committee to report on the 
best method of teaching English Grammar—and the 
best text books for Arithmetic and Geography, then 
read in place, a very encouraging and instructive 
letter from Mr. Wm. G. Waring, Secretary of the 
Centre county Teachers’ Institute. 

Rev. John McKinney, chairman of the committee 
on the higher branches—and the best text books, 
then read a very able report, which, on motion, was 
unanimously adopted, as embodying the sentiments 
of the association. 

The merits of some of the different school books 
were then discussed at some length, in which discus- 
sion the following gentlemen participated: J. Mc- 
Donald, A. D. Cherry, J. C. Walker, D. Hartzell, 
Thomas A. Green, H. W. Plotnor, H. Elway, John 
Ramey, D. R. Williams, Mr. Moore and Mr. Domer; 
when on motion, 

Resolved, That we recommend for adoption, by 
the Directors of the different School Districts of 
Blair county, the following text books, viz: Bur- 
rowes’ State Book of Penn’a, Frost’s United States, 
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Davies’ Series of Arithmetics, Mitchell’s Geography, 
Kirkham’s Grammar, and Parker’s Philosophy. 

On motion, Resolved, That Mr. Moore, Thomas 
A. Green, and Wm. Domer be a committee to in- 
vestigate the comparative merits of Cobb’s and Mc- 
Guffie’s Spelling and series of Reading Books, and 
report the same at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

On motion, Resolved, That the “ Pennsylvania 
School Journal,” as the organ of General Education, 
the advocate of improvement and reform in our Com- 
mon Schools, and as an auxiliary to the Teacher’s 
labors, is entitled to the support and encouragement 
of every Teacher in our county. 

Rev. H. Baker was then called upon, and after 
some general remarks, gave a brief and very appro- 
priate lecture on the subject of Geography. 

On motion, Rev. John McKinney, John McDon- 
ald, Thomas A. Green, W. Domer, and A. D. Cher- 
ry were appointed a committee to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the permanent organization of 
this association, and present the same at the next 
meeting. 

On motion, John McDonald, A. D. Cherry, and 
Thomas A. Green were appointed a committee to 
procure speakers and lecturers for the next meeting. 

On motion, Resolved, That we meet again in the 


Academy Building in Hollidaysburg, on Friday even- 
ing, January 7th, and continue in session over Sat- 
urday. 

On motion, Mr. John McDonald and Thomas A. 
Green were chosen to deliver addresses on the sub- 
ject of Education, on Friday evening, January 7th, 
1853. 


On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this as- 
sociation are due, and are hercby cordially tendered 
to Rev. J. McKinney, for his important services as 
President of this association, and for the interest he 
has manifested in the improvement of our present 
system of instruction, and the elevation of our pro- 
fession as Teachers. 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the county papers and in 
the “ Pennsylvania School Journal. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Wm. Domer, Sec’y. 

Altoona, December 1st, 1852. 





LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Proceedings of the Quarterly meeting held at 
Strasburg, Nov. 20, 1852. 


Forenoon, 10 o’clock, Association met in the Pres- 
byterian Church—regular officers present. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, and a short address by the President, new mem- 
bers were admitted. 





On motion, Messrs. Bower, Lamborn and Row, 
were appointed a committee to arrange and réport 
business for the afternoon; and also to request one of 
the clergy of the borough to open the afternoon ses- 
sion with prayer. 

President made a statement relative to the Cone- 
maugh Teachers’ Institute, and gave a description 
of the object and use of Teachers’ Institutes gene- 
rally. 

Adjourned till 1 o’clock, P. M. 


Arrernoon—Prayer by the Rev. D. M’Carter, 
Business committee reported the following subjects 
for consideration. 

1. The propriety of holding a Teachers’ Institute 
in Lancaster city, the ensuing winter; to effect 
which, if approved by the Association, the following 
preamble and resolutions were offered ; 


Whereas, In the absence of State Normal Schools 
for the preparation of Teachers for the schools of the 
State, experience has shown that Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes are the best means within our own reach for 
mutual improvement: And Whereas, It becomes 
the Teachers of Lancaster county, the common 
schools of which now number about four hundred, to 
lead Eastern Pennsylvania in this measure of self- 
improvement. Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Association will resolve itself 
intoa County Teachers’ Institute at and during its 
next meeting in January, and hereby cordially and 
earnestly invites all Teachers in the county of 
Lancaster, of every grade of school, to join us on 
that occasion and become members. 

Resolved, That the proposed Institute shall be held 
in the city of Lancaster, shall commence at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and 
shall continue in session till the following Saturday. 

Resolved, That the Boards of Directors of the va- 
rious districts in the county, are respectfully request- 
ed to afford their Teachers an opportunity of enjoying 
the benefit of the proposed Institute, by closing their 
schools during its session. 

Resolved, That 
be an Executive Committee whose duty it shall be to 
procure proper Instructors and Lecturers for the In- 
stitute ; provide a suitable hall for its sessions; make 
arrangements for the accommodation of the Teachers 
who shall attend from a distance ; publish a plan of 
the proceedings of the Institute in all the newspa- 
pers of the county; address Directors and Teachers 
on the subject ; and adopt any other measures they 
may deem necessary to promote its success. — 

Resolved, That editors friendly to the project are 
respectfully requested to publish the plan of the In- 
stitute when it shall be perfected ; and to urge upon 
Directors and Teachers the propriety and sound poli- 
cy of the measure. 


2. The best method of schcol government. 

3. The Teaching of English Grammar. 

4, Should vocal music be considered a branch of 
Common School Education ? 

5. How far does the Teachers’ authority extend 
over his pupils after their dismissal from school t 

On motion the report was accepted. 
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Dr. Gibbons made a report from the committee on 
Phonetics, in continuation (see report, page 280) and 
called up for consideration the following resolution 
offered by the same committee at the August meeting: 


Resolved, That we recognize in the Science of 
Phonetics, one of the greatest Educational improve- 
ments of modern times; and that we therefore recom- 
mend its speedy introduction into all the Common 
and High Schools of our County and State. 


Mr. Wickersham, said he could not yet perceive, 
even after listening to the second report of the com- 
mittee, how the study of Phonotypy was any aid in 
acquiring a knowledge of the common alphabet and 
orthography. He had also made inquiry in other di- 
rections on the subject, but had received no satisfac- 
tory explanation. He was, therefore, yet dubious.— 
The resemblance between the two alphabets was as- 
signed as one reason ; but this is as likely to mislead 
as to aid, of which he gave several examples. With- 
out intending it, phonetic teachers probably have 
taken more interest in their phonetic classes—put more 
life into their instruction—and thus have had greater 
‘success in teaching those classes, than the others 
who were in the present alphabet. As it seems to be 
the present aim of Phoneticians only to make Phon- 
otypy aid in teaching the common alphabet, we 
ought to be thoroughly convinced of its efficiency, 
before we recommend its introduction. He did not 
doubt the superiority of the Phonetic over the pres- 
ent alphabet as a system of signs; but could not ad- 
mit that its power to teach the common alphabet, as 
contended for, had been proved. 


Mr. Hamilton, of Chester county, on motion, ad- 
dressed the Association. He was decidedly in favor 
of the use of Phonotypy as a means of teaching the 
present alphabet and orthography ; though it is very 
difficult to show how it effects this object. Pupils in 
the old mode, after a short start in spelling and read- 
ing, fall into improper habits of pronunciation in 
their own attempts to get the sounds of the words.— 
This arises from the imperfection of the alphabet, but 
cannot happen in the use of the phonotypic. The 
avoidance of even this evil would be a great benefit; 
and the transition from one to the other is known by 
all, who have tried it, to be easy. But he looked on 
this advantage as very light in comparison with those 
which shall result when Phonotypy shall be alone 
used, to the exclusion of the present ‘alphabet. This 
will improve and render uniform the pronunciatior 
of the whole people. Here Mr. H. gave several 
examples of variant pronunciations of the same 
words which he contended Phonotypy would cor- 
rect. 

A child by the use of Phonotypy can analyze and 
spell the most difficult words in two or three months: 
whereas he goes to school year after year under the 
present system, without learning to spell correctly ; 


and during this time is exercising no faculty of the 
mind, except the memory. This is overtaxing that 
faculty, The others should be exercised also.— 
When Phonetics shall be introduced into our com. 
mon schools, we shall find the pupils improving vast. 
ly both in pronunciation and in the general develop. 
ment of their minds. After his own children had learn. 
ed toread Phonotypy with facility, which they did ina 
short time, he put them to the old print, and they 
mastered that readily; but whether faster than they 
would have done by the old mode, he was not pre. 
pared to say. 

Mr. Lamborn, some weeks ago obtained a few 
Phonetic books, and all of his pupils who have tried 
them can now read them. Cannot say whether pu- 
pils who could not read before can learn faster by 
means of them, not having any such in his school. It 
takes a number of years to learn to read by the old 
method ; only a few months by the Phonotypic. It 
would therefore seem that the transition from one to 
the other would be in the same proportion easy. But 
the question now before the Association was whether 
we should recommend the introduction of Phonotypy 
&c., and to that we should confine ourselves. 

Mr. Burrowes, having been called on for his views 
in the course of the debate, said he would not now 
inflict upon the Association a repetition of what he 
had stated in the School Journal, on this subject, nor 
of what the next number would contain. He would 
merely allude to one or two positions, which had been 
taken. It had been contended that the general use 
of the Phonetic alphabet would purify, harmonize 
and render uniform the pronunciation of the En- 
lish language by all who spoke that tongue. He wis 
of the very opposite opinion. If the great merit 0’ 
Phonetic spelling consisted in its giving each won 
exactly as it is pronounced, then would we have just 
as many different spellings as we have different pro- 
nunciations. We would spell the word Cow by the 
phonotypic signs representing one sound of the word. 
The New Englander would spell it Keow—the 
Scotchman Coo, and others perhaps differently still. 
The result would be, that not only would we have 
all the present provincialisms retained in speech, but 
actually carried into our books and perpetuated in 
print, and the written English language cut up into 
a dozen different dialects. 

On the point now before the Association, the re- 
sults arrived at by a number of Teachers in causing 
pupils to learn the use of the present alphabet, by 
commencing with the Phonetic, had been relied on 
as a triumphant proof of its efficiency; though we 
had, even yet, no intelligible explanation of the 
means by which this strange result is produced. In 
the absence of such explanation, he was compelled 





to believe that those Teachers, without at all design- 
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ing to mislead, had naturally and unconsciously to 
themselves, given more zeal, more energy, more at- 
tention to their phonotypic than to their other class- 
es between whom the comparison was instituted. 

This of itself would account for the result. Be- 
sides, the Teacher whose experiment was most relied 
on, taught her class in the present alphabet, accord- 
ing to the new and not yet generally approved meth- 
od of teaching them to read before they learned to 
spell or even name the letters. This was not a fair 
test. It was trying the merits of one new system by 
another new system, and as a consequence, the de- 
pendence of which on the premises he could not 
easily perceive, rejecting a different system. 

He thought the Association had better not venture 
on recommending to the county this radical change. 
There was no probability that they would be obeyed, 
and they might be laughed at. If any good was to 
be effected, the discussion would accomplish all that 
could be expected, and the adoption of the resolution 
would not promote but might retard it. 


Dr. Gibbons, read some extracts from letters by 
Dr. Stone and others, to show that the result in ques- 
tion had been produced. He thought it better to be 
laughed at by the School Teachers of Lancaster co., 
than by the literatti of Boston and the East, all of 
whom had examined and approved this method.— 
To adopt the Phonetic system to the exclusion 
of the present is an impossibility; nor is it 
necessary. Any one who can read by one mode can 
read by the other; and the question now is, shall 
phonotypy be introduced as the best mode of teach- 
ing Heterotypy ? Phonotypy is the true method of 
putting an end to provincialism, instead of rendering 
the manner of spelling different in different places. 
It will bring all to a true knowledge of the correct 
sound of each word. 

Mr. Hamilton remarked, that when the communi- 
ty becomes united in pronunciation, as it will ulti- 
mately, we shall have in phonotypy a mode of repre- 
senting with certainty to the eye, this uniform pro- 
nunciation, which we do not now possess. We shall 
also possess the means of representing every shade 
of provincialism, which is sometimes desirable. A 
number of important advantages will follow the gen- 
eral use of Phonotypy. 1. Give any one a knowledge 
of the Phonetic characters, and you give him the 
means of educating himself, for he can then, with 
very little practice, read and thus improve his mind 
instead of passing his time in idleness or worse. 2. 
Such person will go on advancing pleasantly, with- 
out the hindrances of the present system of ortho- 
gtaphy, which are now often a serious, and in some 
Cases,a fatal obstacle to improvement. 3. Young 
Persons, who are now unwilling to read in public or 
for the benefit of others, owing to ignorance of the 





correct pronunciation of the words as at present 
spelled, will feel no hesitation on this account, be- 
cause the phonotypic mode will remove this difficul 
ty. 4. Many are also now deterred from giving io 
Society in writing much valuable knowledge which 
they possess, owing to their deficiency in existing 
orthography ; which could not be the case if the Pho- 
notypic system generally prevailed. To which other 
advantages might be added. 

Mr. Wickersham did not wish to be understood as 
doubting the sincerity and integrity of the corres 
pondents of the committee; but conceded to them 
perfect honesty and good faith. But did, with those 
who agree with him in sentiment, suspect that un- 
known to themselves they had given more spirit to 
their Phonetic efforts, than they themselves were 
aware of. They probably give their own zeal 
less, and phonotypy more credit than either deserve. 
He also stated that there are more systems of Phono- 
typy than one: perhaps 5 or 6. Dr. Comstock has 
one. Professor Haldeman entertains his own views 
on this subject. A number of different systems 
were represented at the late New York Convention 
of Phoneticians. Now, though he admitted the 


sound philosophy of the idea on which the whole 
system rests, yet, before we undertake to recommend 
the change to others, we should be informed as tothe 
particular system preferred and recommended by the 


committee. 

Dr. Gibbons thought it strange that that gentleman 
admitted the philosophy of the system, and yet would 
not accept it for fear of being laughed at ; but would 
not now prolong the discussion. 

The question was then taken on the adoption of 
the pending resolution, and it was determined in the 
negative. 

The resolutions relative to the holding of a Teach- 
ers’ Institute, were then considered, and adopted 
unanimously. 

On motion, the blank in the second resoiution 
was filled, by inserting “the fourth Monday in Jan- 
uary, 1853.” 

On motion, the blank in the fourth resolution was 
filled by inserting the following Committee: Thos. 
H. Burrowes, Amos Row, J. P. Wickersham, D. 8. 
Kieffer, and J. F. Houston. 

On motion, the consideration of the remaining top- 
ics reported by the business committee, was post- 
poned for the present. 

On motion, the following Delegates to the contem- 
plated Educational State Convention, were nomina- 
ted and elected, with power to fill vacancies and add 
to their number should it be expedient : 

J. P. WickersHAM, 


Josrru Grsgons, M. D., 
JeremMian WuirTson, 
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D. S. Krerrer, 

E. Lamsorn, 

Amos Row, 

Tuo. H. Burrowes. 


On motion, Resolved, That when this Association 
adjourn, it will adjourn to meet in the eity of Lan- 
caster, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Monday the 24th of 
January, 1853, for the purpose of resolving itself 
intoa Teachers’ Institute. 


Adjourned. Tuo. H. Burrowes, 


President. 
D. 8. Kierrer, Rec. Secretary. 





AN ABSTRACT 
Of the proceedings of the Second Term of the 
Lawrence Teachers’ Institute. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the .second session of 
the Lawrence Teachers’ Institute, opened in the 
Presbyterian church, New Castle, Pa., on Monday, 
October 11, 1852. Officers present : P. Dunn, Pre- 
sident; John Alford and M. Gantz, Vice Presidents; 
James C. Brakey, Recording Secretary; William 
Travis, Corresponding Secretary. 

About sixty-five teachers were enrolled during 
the term—thirty gentlemen and thirty-five ladies. 
One great reason, why we did not number a larger 
list, is doubtless this, that the annual election and 
County Agricultural Fair, both occuring during the 
time of the meeting, prevented many from being 
present, who would otherwise have been here.— 
Though many more of the Lawrence County Teach- 
ers ought to have come up and availed themselves 
of the benefit of the instructions imparted during 
the session, yet we can safely say that a-more spi- 
rited and interesting meeting of the kind has sel- 
dom, if ever, been experienced in this region. Eve- 
ry Teacher, of the true spirit, went home feeling 
himself encouraged and strengthened, to recom- 
mence his arduous labors with renewed energy and 
higher hopes of success. 


It was thought advisable to amend that part of the 
Constitution which specifies the time for the annual 
meeting of the Institute; accordingly the 14th ar- 
ticle of said constitution was so amended as to read 
thus: The Institute shall hold annually one term of 
two weeks, commencing on the third Monday of Au- 
gust, &c. 

The following board of officers were elected, (as 
provided by the Constitution) and took their seats 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 19th, 1852, the last 
day of the term. Thomas Berry, New Castle, Pre- 
sident; J. P. Rose and W. P. Shaw, Vice Presi- 
dents; W. D. Patton, Recording Secretary ; Wil- 
liam Travis, Corresponding Secretary; P. Dunn, 
Treasurer. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

First week—Professor Thompson, Pittsburg, Pa. 
—Arithmetic and school discipline. 

L. T. Covell, Allegheny, Pa.—English Grammar 
and the general principles of school government. 

P. R. Spencer, Principal of Spencerian Commer- 
cial College, Pittsburg, Pa.—Penmanship. 

Second week—M, D. Leggett, Esq., Warren, O. 
—Physiology, Mineralogy, Geography and Mental 
Arithmetic. 

During the second week, the Institute was also 
addressed upon the subject of Reading by Messrs. 
Travis and Shaw, of New Castle, Pa, 





The instructions given during the meeting were 
just such instructions as are needed by the common 
school teacher—the first principles, a knowledge of 
which is so essential to the future success of the stu. 
dent, were brought out and elucidated so clearly, by 
the lecturers in their several departments of science, 
that all could plainly see their application, and hence 
be enabled to put them to practice. 

EVENING LECTURERS. 

First week—Monday evening—R. Sutton, Esy., 
New Castle. Subject—The Common School Teach. 
er. 
Tuesday—P. R. Spencer, Pittsburg, Pa. Subject 
—French History. 

Wednesday—Rev. M’Clain, Wilmington, Pa. 
Subject—Morals in schools. 

Thursday—Dr. D. Leasure, New Castle, Pa. Sub. 
ject—Circulation of the Blood. 

Friday—Mr. Wolcott, Pittsburg. Subject—The 
necessity of mental and moral culture. 

Saturday—M. Gantz, New Castle, Pa. Subject 
—The claims of the age on the young men of Ame- 
rica. 

Second week, Monday evening—M. D. Leggett, 
Warren, Ohio. Subject—The nervous system. 

Tuesday—M. D. Leggett. Subject—The differ. 
ent modes of giving medicine. 

The large audiences that attended these evening 
lectures, gave evidence that the different lecturers 
performed the parts assigned to them, to the entire 
satisfaction of their auditors. 

During the meeting, many of the citizens of New 
Castle, countenanced the efforts made in the cause 
of education, by their presence. 

The following resolutions were reported during 
the term, by the committee on resolutions, and after 
discussion were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the experience of the members of 
this Institute has shown them the propriety and ne- 
cessity of a judicious superintendence and inspec- 
tion of schools by a competent persom : and that they 
urge the friends of education to immediate action 
upon this subject. 

Resolved, That we combine our influence to se- 
cure the delivery of at least one lecture upon the 
subject of education in each school district in the 
county, during the coming winter. iif 

Resolved, That, as the best means of effecting 
these objects, and as the best means of advancing 
all the interests of education, we will make an effort 
to place the Pennsylvania School Journal in the 
hands of every school director and every school com- 
mittee, and as far as possible in every family 
Lawrence county. 

Resolved, That we appoint the following members 
to represent this Institute in a General Convention 
of Teachers as soon as it may be called. 

Misses C, Townsend, E. Mary Porter, Minerva 
Morrison, Mary Horner. Messrs. Wm. Travis, W. 
P. Shaw, M. Gantz and P. Dunn. 

Resolved, That the members of the Institute be 
requested to write and read Essays on Educational 
topics at the next term of the Institute ; and that 
the subjects of these essays be presented to the Ex- 
ecutive committee at their meeting on the fourth of 
July. 

Rcoctend, That we cheerfully record our deepest 
feelings of gratitude to the citizens of New Castle 
for their hospitality and kindness; to the Instructors 


‘and lecturers for their zealous labors in our behalf 
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and for their able and instructive lectures before the 
Institute ; and to all others who have given their in- 
fluence and aid to further our interests. 

After a prosperous and profitable meeting, the In- 
stitute adjourned on Tuesday evening, Oct. 19, 1852, 
to meet according to the amendment of the constitu- 
tion, on the third Monday of August, 1852. Signed 
by the Officers. 


=a 








Original Communications. 





SCHOOL MONTH-=---POSTAGE, 

Dear Sir :—I should like to know the number of 
days taught for a month in your part of the State, as 
there are some here who teach 22 days, others 24, and 
some who teach 26. 

Iam very much pleased with your School Journal. 
I would like to know what the postage is on each 
number, as the charge is somewhat greater than I 
expected. 

I have a very pleasant school, situated 6 miles 
from Blairsville, on the pike leading to Pittsburg. I 
can teach to much better advantage since the Insti- 
tute and feel encouraged to continue in the pleasant 
and responsible business of teaching the youthful idea 
how to shoot. This is Thanksgiving day, and I am 
keeping it in the school room, the place where I 
think the most good can be done; some, however, 
night think otherwise. If I have time, you will per- 
haps receive a communication on some subject relat- 
ing to education during this winter. I would like 
to attend the State Convention; but our employers 
are very saving of time. 

Yours &c., Gero. W. Sroan. 

New Alexandria, Westmoreland Co., Nov. 25. 


[The remainder of the foregoing letter we take 
the liberty of omitting, though the writer is thanked 
for his kind feelings. In reply to his inquiries we 
say : 

The number of days teaching which constitutes a 
school month is settled by the following decision of 
the present Superintendent of Common Schools :— 

“ Directors may, in their discretion, require the 
schools of their districts to be kept open every day of 
each calendar month, except Sundays. The most 
general rule is to keep them open twenty-six days 
per month, but some districts limit the school month 
totwenty-fourdays. Aless number than twenty-four 
days would not be sanctioned by the Department.— 
Above that number, the length of time to be taught 
within a calendar month is at the discretion of the 
Directors.” 

The Postage on the School Journal is 1} cent per 
quarter, to regular subscribers in any part of the 
United States, to be prepaid at the Post Office where 
they receive it. 

We are glad to hear of the good effects in individ- 
ual cases, of the Conemaugh Institute, and have no 
doubt of its general benefit. The promised commu- 


nication shall be welcome,—Ed.] 





LITERARY DEGREES. 

[The following communications relate to a subject 
which seems at first view to be one more of feeling 
than substance. But there is a good deal of real im- 
portance in it. The Literary standing of Teachers, 
in one sense, constitutes the Jiterary standing of the 
schools of a place; and where literary honors have 
been earned, it strikes us, they ought to be attach- 
ed to the names of those possessing them, in all for- 
mal and official publications. We know a number 
of the controllers of the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, and the well founded pride they take,in their 
schools; and we feel assured that the absence of the 
literary titles of the Teachers from their annual re- 
ports is a mere oversight.—Eb. ] 


Mr. Epitor:—The privilege of conferring liter- 
ary degrees granted to Colleges and other Institu- 
tions of learning, was given with the view of en- 
couraging learning, and honoring literary merit.— 
The use of such titles has by common consent, been 
confined to those who obtain their living by literary 
pursuits. The custom of giving, in the circulars of 
all Colleges or other Institutions of learning, the 
proper literary title of each Professor or Teacher, is 
not for the purpose of vain show, but to inform the 
public that such Professor or Teacher has been 
awarded his title, by some legal and competent body, 
and that they may therefore have confidence in his 
attainments. 

This subject seems to be overlooked, by the Board 
of Controllers of the first school district. In their 
Annual Reports they uniformly omit al] titles except 
to those Teachers engaged in the High School, 
where they are given from A. B. up to L. L. D.; al- 
though it is known to the public, that many of the 
male Teachers of our Public Schools, had the degree 
of A. M., long before the High School had power to 
confer degrees or others had received them from 
that institution. JUSTICE. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have before me the thirty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public 
Schools of the first School District of Penna. The 
flourishing condition of the schools is truly gratify- 
ing and reflects much credit on the members of the 
Board and or the Teachers, for carrying out the 
plans of the Board. On looking at the names of the 
eighty-three male Teachers, I was much surprised to 
find that not one of them, no, not even the worthy 
Principal of the Normal School, has a literay title, 
except those engaged in the High School. This is 
the more remarkable as most of the Teachers of the 
private schools, in Philadelphia, have the rank of A. 
M., and also the Teachers of the Public Schools in 
other cities. As the High School of Philadelphia 
has the power of conferring the usual literary degree, 
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the inference in reference to ‘ our’ Teachers, leaves 
an unfavorable impression on the mind of more than 


one PARENT. 
November 20, 1852. 


WRITING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The practicability and utility of teaching to write 
in primary schools and its immediate application to 
its appropriate purposes, is acknowledged by every 
teacher who has tried the experiment in juvenile 
classes. It gives an early development to some of 
the most influential perceptive organs, as well as a 
strength and flexibility to the hand, that is not easily 
lost, and a] ways valuable. 

The common and best method of teaching this art 
in large classes, is to copy from the black-board on 
the slate ; but in doing this I have observed that a 
careless habit both in writing and spelling has fre- 
quently been generated and perpetuated. The child 
very soon learns to read the teacher’s manuscript 
with facility, and having written it once, continues 
to add line to line until the copy is finished , without 
again looking at the board. My plan of preventing 
the evil is this: 

The black-board having been made clean, every 
boy prepares his slate by ruling it in single lines.— 
When all are ready, I write one word, This being 
written by all at once, I call out “space,” give the 
next word, and so proceed until the sentence is fin- 
ished and the board full. The pupil not knowing 
what is to come next, can write no more, and is 
under the necessity of looking at every word. When 
this part of the exercise is finished, I call the atten- 
tion of the class to individual letters and require each 
child to mark those which are unlike the copy. It 
is then to be written over carefully, correcting the 
mistakes. 

If any “ Teachers’ Association” feel disposed to 
give me a “ patent” for my “ improvement,” it can 
do so, and I promise never to commence a prosecution 
for its “ infringement.” R. F. Brrrron. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1852. 

[The practice of giving the first lessons in writing, 
by means of the black-board and slate, is, beyond all 
doubt, a good one; and the mode above given for 
correcting some evils growing out of it seems quite 
effective. But there is another evil attendant upon 
the use of the slate in writing, which is very injuri- 
ous, though not often noticed. We allude to the use 
of a short piece of pencil—sometimes not over an 
inch in length—by which the hand is cramped and 
such a habit of holding it acquired, as no future effort 


of the teacher ever corrects. To make slate writing 
useful and improving, no pupil should be permitted 
to use a pencil shorter than a common pen-holder ; 
and he should be made to be as careful in the position 
of the hand when writing ona slate as when writing 
on paper.—Ed. } 








A COMMON SCHOOL THANKSGIVING CELE. 
BRATION. 


Mr. Eprror:—I very seldom write for the press 
but on Thanksgiving Day I was present at a public 
school celebration in the village of New Haven, 
Warwick township, Lancaster county, and was 
much gratified, that I came to the conclusion to com. 
municate the proceedings to you; and if you think 
proper you may insert them in the School Journal. 

Our two efficient teachers, Messrs. Martin and 
Russell, assembled their schools in the village 
church in the morning, to hear a sermon delivered 
by the Rev. J. Geruart, of the German Reformed 
Church ; and in the afternoon they again assembled 
in the church at half past one. The exercises were 
commenced by an appropriate hymn sung by the 
children, after which a prayer was offered by T. Rus. 
sell. J. Martin then delivered an Address, The 
subject was a condensed history of Thanksgiving 
Days and their object; in the course of which our 
free country was.compared with others, showing not 
only why our children should be educated above oth. 
ers, but that we should also be more grateful, than 
any other people; concluding with an appeal to the 
parents present to assist their teachers in their great 
and glorious, yet difficult and laborious duties. 

Then followed a most interesting address by Pro- 
fessor John Beck, Principal of the Litiz Academy. 
He chiefly confined his remarks to the children, ex- 
horting them to attend their schools regularly, and 
to their studies with untiring zeal: reminding them 
of Him to whom they were that day offering their 
thanksgiving and praise. 

It shows well for the Common Schools that the 
Principal of such a large and flourishing Academy, 
as that of Litiz, should take an interest in the affairs 
of the public schools. It also shows the noble spirit 
that exists in his bosom. 

One of the most remarkable features of the- occa- 
sion was that so many of the parents were in attend- 
ance, who all appeared to take the proper interest in 
the welfare of their children. Indeed, every thing 
passed off in a most gratifying manner: parents, 
children and teachers, all appeared to be highly pleas- 
ed with the proceedings and with the manner in 
which the children conducted themselves. It shows 


that the Teachers are paying strict attention to the 
moral as well as intellectual faculties. 

But my communication is becoming more lengthy 
than I anticipated. I shall therefore only add that 
my chief design is to bring the subject of Common 
School celebrations before the public, so that they 
may become as frequent as I am convinced they are 
useful. ALPHA. 

New Haven, Lancaster Co., Nov. 1852. 


[Such a celebration as this would hardly have been 
thought of ten yearsago. Verily the Common School 
— is beginning to yield the right kind of fruit. 
—Ep.] 
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THE JOURNAL AND THE TEACHER. 

Mr. Burrowss:—Enclosed I send you the names 
of six more subscribers from this place and $6,00, 
the price of subscription for the School Journal for 
one year. I wish it was sixty instead of six, but it 
igall I can do at present. It is perused by the few 
teachers of our public schools who have previously 
subscribed with deep interest. We would like to 
see it meet with that encouragement which it so 
richly deserves. I had long felt the necessity of a 
periodical of this kind, and when it was first handed 
me by your agent (Mr. Schneider) of this county, I 
hailed it as a messenger of good, and resolved at 
once to do all I could to promote its circulation. It 
isintended to infuse an educational spirit into the 
hearts and minds of the people, a love for learning 
and self-improvement, and the elevation and ade- 
quate remuneration of the Teacher for his labors 
and toils; and thus far it has more than realized my 
expectations. I believe it is destined to accomplish 
a great amount of good. 

What a glorious millenium that will be when all 
shall be educated! And yet I believe from what the 
last century has done in the way of removing im- 
pediments and dispelling the dense night of igno- 
rance that had enshrouded a great portion of human- 
ity, that the time will surely come, and is now not far 
distant. 

Already it is becoming the pride and boast of our 
nation, more than of any other, that the means are 
being placed within the reach of all for acquiring a 
sound education. There is no village, however small, 
that does not contain its place of learning, where the 
sound of the busy voices are heard making sweet 
music to the ear of the passer, by. 


They are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of our land ; they already constitute the chief 


corner stone of the republic. From them have ema- 
nated some of the master spirits of the land: in them 
the solid foundation was laid. Under the instruction 
of competent teachers those minds have been mould- 
el—their finer feelings have been aroused—the 
chrysalis has been opened, and their souls led for- 
ward to begin their noble flight. Many such have 
risen to fill high offices in the State; some have be- 
come chief magistrates, some have represented their 
fellow men in the halls of legislation, and others 
have been appointed to negotiate for peace, prosperi- 
ty and social intercourse between our own and other 
enlightened nations of the globe. Who will not la- 
bor, and court sacrifices and suffer reproach in this 
good cause? A number of the best years of my life 
have been devoted to the instruction of youth, and I 
um resolved, my health permitting, to spend the last 
in teaching. 

Though an humble laborer in the field of improve- 





ment I feel like taking my fellow teachers by the 
hand and helping to promote the good work. Iam 
glad that a means is opened through the Journal 
whereby we may impart and receive encouragement. 
Each may impart his ray of enthusiasm, which, uni- 
ted, cannot fail to pour a flood of illumination upon 
our whole path of duty. 

I know that our profession is laborious, and though 
often thankless and without pecuniary reward, yet 
that we shall be enabled to look back with pride and 
satisfaction when we come to the dying pillow, upon 
a community made happy by our influence,. by the 
noble principles we disseminated, and by the days of 
unwearied effort we spent in rescuing many that 
would have been vagabonds but for the impulses their 
hearts have received from us. When we look upon 
the glorious fruits of our labors, methinks a delicious 
thrill will be awakened by such thoughts. 

A. H. Browns. 

Tamaqua, Schuylkill co., Oct. 1852. 





The modus operandi of the School Room. 
NO. II. 

To give the operations of the School room, is not 
an easy task for the teacher who has no particular 
mode. But to whatever there is in it, whether use- 
ful or not, my fellow laborers are welcome. 

My first exercise in the morning (commencing 
with the entrance of the first pupils, the others fall- 
ing in the class as they arrive) is spelling, which 
continues until the school is sufficiently settled to 
form the classes. I then commence with the other 
exercises, when the spellers have spelled ten or 
twelve lines in the spelling book. This class is 
composed of those who are not what are commonly 
calledcipherers: i. e. those advanced so as to be able 
to work in a text book, without the teacher’s assist- 
ance. The spelling class is composed of various 
grades, from A B C scholars to tolerable readers. To 
be first in this class, and to spell the first word, is con- 
sidered an honorable distinction. After the spelling 
has commenced, the class call out the number of 
words, or lines spelled as each pupil arrives: which 
is a pleasure to the spellers, and an annoyance to the 
delinquents; and causes an emulation to be early in 
attendance. By this means the regular time is bet- 
ter observed ; and although some confusion is attend- 
ant thereupon, much is gained by it, and the school 
settled as soon as by the ordinary mode. Sometimes 
the teacher himself is surprised to find himself treat- 
ed asa delinquent. One morning shortly after the 
adoption of this plan, upon arriving at the school 
house a few minutes after the regular time, I found 
my pupils at their seats, the spelling class having ap- - 
pointed a teacher, protem. The instant I opened the 
door,a dozen voices ca]] out “six lines before the master 
is here.” My office of teacher was forfeited for that 
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morning; and I think pupils never worked more dil- 
igently. So much for the prelude. 

The school being settled, the spelling class is dis- 
banded ; each portion taking its station in the school 
room, to be attended toas circumstances may requ're. 
My work now commences, without much system or 
order. Ido notcommend this plan to others. I give 
it as mine ; and my bump of order is said to be small. 
The classes are called up as the wants of the pupils 
seem to require. Sometimes several hours are devo- 
ted to a particular class: and sometimes toa particu- 
Jar subject, the schvol being resolved into a * commit- 
tee of the whole.” An afternoon is appropriated to 
grammar, another to geography, to Natural Philoso- 
phy, to mathematics, or some other subject. True, the 
smaller pupils are often neglected during these exer- 
cises. This probably is a defect of my plan: but 
the loss is made up at other times. The irregular in 
attendance are the greatest losers by this mode ; but 
that is not the teacher’s fault. If teachers generally 
would adopt some mode of making the absentees 
greater losers by their absence, than merely the num- 
ber of hours they lose, might we not, in this way in- 
duce them to attend more regularly. 

I use the monotorial* method in some degree, which, 
if used judiciously, is as beneficial to the monitor as 
to his class. It is now considered an established 
truth that the best way to learn is to teach. 

Having described the commencement of my morn- 
ing session, I will tell you how my afternoon is be- 
gun. The ringing of the bell is the signal for the 
chanting of tables by those present, or as soon as 
they enter the house ; which is continued by the oth- 
er pupils as they come in: and in the time usually 
allowed to organize, the tables are completed. True, 
it is not very profitable to the dilatory; but those 
who are present at the beginning, are profited there- 
by. Ilaving come to order, we proceed as in the 
morning. Before dismissing the school in the even- 
ing, the lessons in geography, grammar, &c.., are as- 
signed to the pupils; whichare recited sometime du- 
ring the next day. 

As my description of system is so nearly nothing, 
I] will endeavor to make amends, by describing the 
modes of teaching the various branches. 

In my last number I commenced the defining of my 


position, with respect to teaching English Grammar, 


wiiich I will now continue. The first thing I do in 
this branch, is to teach the pupil to avoid the provin- 
cialisms of his particular neighborhood. 
rors mostly appear inh’s lessons in composing. Many 
of these are of a kind not reached by the regula: 
grammar rules, as,—triore nor that—being as I did 
it--the ink is all—he is got to do it—he is got it 


These er- 





*T will hereafter more tully discuss the monotoria! 
system of instruct.on. 





done;—or,—he has got a book—if he had have done 
it; using would have for had, as,—If I would have 
seen him, I would have known him, &c. Others 
are violations of positive rules, but being used in good 
society, are more likely to be imitated by the novice 
in grammar than more vulgar errors. Between yoy 
and J—let James and I go for water—may John and 
me go’—I saw John Smith, he who was here yester. 
day—I done it, &c., &c. Such errors (many of which 
are very common amongst us,) should be particularly 
pointed out to the pupil during his progress in study, 
The nature of language, and the power of words, 
should also be a great consideration. For example, 
the word but has three different and distinct mean. 
ings:—you may go but I will stay—you are but do 
ing your duty—All of you may go but (except) James, 
Now, as in the first sentence, but merely connects 
the two parts, in the second it qualifies the participle 
doing ; and in the third :t has the sense of except, ez. 
cepting, or the leaving out of James. The first is 4 
conjunction, the second an adverb, and the third has 
the sense of a participle, though it does not agree 
with the definition of a participle ; neither is it a pre. 
position, yet the nature of the language seems to re 
quire the objective case after it. Hence it is that 
grammarians differ; some calling it a preposition, 
some a participle, and some even calling it a conjune- 
tion, connecting similar cases, moods and tenses. So 
with the word that:—that man,—I wish that he 
would do it,—the man that is good, is happy. With 
these, and many other words, it is of more importance 
that the pupil should be taught their full force and 
meaning, than their technical names. 

As to a text book, I care not whether it is Murray, 
Kirkham, Goold Brown, or Smith; all of which I 
sometimes have at the same time in my school. Jex- 
pect the pupils when in the class, to parse and cor- 
rect by principle. In the example—that is the man 
—that is an adjective, an adjrctive pronoun, a demon 
strative pronoun, or a nominal adjunct, according to 
the learner's book. True, it is necessary thit there 
should be a uniformity of system in their books; and 
not one of three parts of speech, another six, one of 
Some books siy there are 
Some 


nine, and another of ten. 
but three tenses, some four, and others six. 
say there are no neuter verbs, and some no intransi 
tive verbs of any kind. Let the teacher choose his 
system, and then “ go-ahead.” 


As to forms of parsing, Ict them differ : my form is 
to explain thoroughly, In the example—Joseph 
struck me,—Joseph is a noun of the third person, 
singular number, masculine gender, and in the nomi- 
native case, be‘ug the subject, agent. or actor of the 
verb struck, let the text beok be what it moy.— 
Forms do alter facts. Comly’s Grammar was once 
the text book of my school. Ether by chance orde- 
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sign, the word but (as except) is not mentioned either 
in explanation or in the pursing lessons, until in the 
Jast line of the book. 

And all e’er long shall be remote but these! One 
of my pupils came to that word+he couldn’t parse 
it. True, some of his classmates had told him that 
it was a conjunction, but he was not the wiser. He 
knew that the word was different from the conjunction 
in the sentence, I did it, but you did not; but as 
Comly had said nothing about it, he knew not where 
to place it in the list of words. 1 referred him to 
Goold Brown ; still he was not satisfied: I then told 
him it was not legitimately any of the 10 parts of 
speech ; and that some called it a preposition, gov- 
erning the following noun or pronoun in the objective 
ease. This satisfied him respecting the case; but 
he thought that but did not show the relation between 
the words that prepositions mostly do. I asked him 
how a participle would do, it having the meaning of 
leaving out? This, he thought might do ; but what 
yerb was it derived from? I told him I was pleased 
with his independence, and his learning to think 
without depending wholly upon others. That, for con- 
venience, the words of our language had been divided 
into ten kinds ; which not being sufficient to teke in 
the whole, the exceptions were arranged under those 
parts which they most nearly resemble. Consequent- 
ly these exceptions are involved in dispute. Such is 
the word now before us, which he miglit call what 
he pleased. Ifhe thought that the same case should 
follow it, as preceded it, and be the subject of the 
same verb, let it be a conjunction: if not let it be a 
preposition. 

English Grammar, according to our best systems 
and the best cannot be perfect, with our defective 
language, is a hard task for children. With three 
genders, masculine, feminine, and common for 
nouns, we have but two for the pronouns; they having 
no common gender. The sentence, every teacher 
whether male or female should explain to his pupils, 
is incorrect: yet how can it be amended? 

If I be; If I am; If he was; If he were; if thou 
wast ; If thou wert; and other examples of the sub- 
junctive mood, are great annoyances to the pupil, and 
are phrases used incorrectly, oftener than correctly 
even by those called good speakers and writers. The 
accomplished grammarian distingu-shes without dif- 
ficulty between, If he be good, he will be happy; 
“If he is good” now, at the present time; and 
If he was in town J did not sev him; and If he were 
in town he would attend the lecture. But has not 
every teacher exp rienced the difficulty of teaching 
these distinctions tochildren? They inJeed require 
much explanation, in which no system is available. 
Here is a dialogue which occurred in my school to 


day ; wh’ch imay be interesting anJ useful to my fel- 
ow teachers, 





Pupil, reads, The man whom you saw, perished, 
whom, is a relative pronoun 

Teacher—Why is it a pronoun ? 

Pupil—Because it stands for the noun man. 

Teacher—In what case is man? 

Pupil—Nominative case, 

Teacher—In what case, person and number, is 
whom? 

Pupil — Objective case, 3rd person, singular 
number to agree with man ? 

Teacher—Why is it in the objective case. 

Pupil—Nom. who,—Pos. whose,—Objec. whom. 

Teacher—What is the objective case. 

Pupil—The object of a transitive verb, participle 
or preposition. 

Teacher—What verb is whom the objective of. 

Answer—Of the verb perished. 

Ques.—Who perished. 

Answer—The man. 

Ques.—Perished what ? What did the man perish? 

No answer. 

Teacher—If whom were who in the book, in what 
case would it be? 

Answer—Nominative case. 

No, answered a little girl, who would be incorrect. 

Teacher—Why would it be incorrect. 

Pupil—Because it ought to be in the objective 
case. 

Teacher—Why should it be in the objective case. 

Pupil—because it is the object of (a pause.) 

Teacher—Then it appears that you think it should 
be in the objective case, because it is in the book: 
Who was it that you saw, according to the sentence. 


Pupil—The man :—and man is the object of saw. 

Teacher—No: Man is the subject or nominative 
to the verb perished: but (addressing the little girl) 
why ought the pronoun whom to be in the objective 
case. 

Pupils—(all) Do’nt know. 

Teacher—Here it is: The man that I saw, per- 
ished, clearly expresses that the man is seen by me; 
but as man is already nominative, it cannot be ob- 
jective, also; i. e. grammatically, although it is phil- 
osophically the object of the verb saw. Therefore 
the pronoun that or whom is used to represent the 
noun man, and to be governed by the verb, saw in- 
stead of the noun itself. And, as relat-ve pronouns 
are used to connect sentences, it is placed before tha 
governing word, to connect it with the preceding. 


But to give a full description of my method, would 
be to describe the daily exercises of the echeol. It 
may, however be briefly defined by these words, 
THOROUGH EXPLANATION. 

E. Lampory. 

W. Lampeter, Lan. co., Nov. 30th, 1852. 
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[The following communication was received after 
the matter for this form of the Journal was made up. 
—Ed.} 

STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, 
PuinapELpuia, Dec. 4, 1852. 
Hon. Tuomas H. Burrowes, 
Editor of Pennsylvania School Journal : 

Dear Str:—The Allegheny County Teachers’ 
Association having proposed a time and place for 
the meeting of the contemplated Educational State 
Convention, the Philadelphia Teachers have con- 
cluded to concur with the recommendation of their 
brethren of Allegheny county in calling the Con- 
vention to meet at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, the 28th 
of December. 

It is to be hoped, since the time and place are 
now definitely fixed, that every educational associa- 
tion in the State should, at as early a day as possible, 
elect delegates to the convention, and from those 
counties in which the teachers have not yet organ- 
ized themselves into associations, it would be advi- 
sable for the teachers to present themselves in the 
convention as volunteer delegates, and they will be 
welcomed by their brethren from other parts of the 
State. The object is, I think, to have the views of 
the great body of practical teachers expressed upon 
whatever may affect the interests of the cause in 
which they are co-workers; and for securing that 
end it is necessary that every section should be re- 
presented by men who have the success of educa- 
tional interests at heart, The associations in Pitts- 
burg, Lancaster and Philadelphia have already ap- 
pointed delegates. May we not hope for a full re- 
presentation from the rest of the State ? 

Our Association at its meeting to-day, elected the 
following gentlemen to represent us in the State 
Convention : 

Ist section, comprising the City proper—John H. 


Brown, George A. Piper, Dr. James C. Fisher. 

2nd section, comprising the Northern Liberties— 
Zepheniah Hopper. 

3d section, comprising Southwark—John Joyce. 

4th section, comprising Spring Garden—James 
G, Barnwell. 

5th section, comprising Oxford, Lower Dublin, 
Byberry and Moreland—Philip Cressman. 

6th section, comprising Germantown, Bristol and 
Roxborough—Charles Bowman. 

7th section, comprising West Philadelphia, Block- 
ley and Kingsessing—H. R. Warriner. 

8th section, comprising Passyunk—William Ro- 
berts. 

9th section, comprising Moyamensing—Do. 

10th section, comprising Kensington — Conley 
Plotts. 

llth section, comprising Penn District, Penn 
Townshipand Unincorporated Northern Liberties— 
Samuel A. Hibbs. 


In addition to the list of officers which I sent for 
publication in the last number, I would state that 


we have two standing committees—the committee 
on business, whose duty it’ is to prepare and digest 
business to be brought. before the association; and 
the committee on elections, whose duty it is to con. 
sider upon the propriety of electing those who are 
proposed for membership, and to report accordingly, 
The members composing the business committee are 
as follows: Dr. James C. Fisher, George A. Piper, 
Philip Cressman, Asa Jones, and Humphrey I. Wa. 
terman; those composing the committee on elec. 
tions are H. Y. Louderback, and Wm. Stirling, Jr, 


I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
James G. BaRNwELL, 
Cor. Sec. of Philadelphia Association of Principals 
of Public Schools. 








Tue Seven Ancrtent Wonpers.— These were 
first: The brass Colossus of Rhodes, 120 feet high, 
built by Cares, A. D. 288, occupying 12 years in 
making. It stood across the harbor of Rhodes 66 
years, and was then thrown down by an earthquake. 
It was bought by a Jew from the Saracens, who 
loaded 900 camels with the brass.. 2d. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The largest one engaged 360,000 
workmen 30 years in building, and has now stood 
at least 3,000 years. 3d. The Aqueducts of Rome, 
invented by Appius Claudius, the censor. 4th. The 
Labyrinth of Psammethicus, on the banks of the 
Nile, containing within one continued wall 1,000 
houses, and 12 royal palaces, all covered with mar- 
ble, and having only one entrance. The building 
was said to contain 3,000 chambers, and a hall built 
of marble, adorned with statues of the gods. 5th. 
Pharaos of Alexandria, a tower built by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the year 282 B. C. It 
was erected as a light-house, and contained magni- 
ficent galleries of marble—a large lantern at the 
top, the light of which was seen near a hundred 
miles off; mirrors of enormous sizes were fixed 
round the galleries, reflecting everything on the 
sea. A common tower is now erected in its place. 
6th. The walls ot Babylon, built by order of Semi- 
ramis or Nebuchadnezzar, and finished in one year, 
by 200,000 men. They were of immense thickness, 
7th. The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, completed 
in the reign of Servius, 6th King of Rome. It was 
450 feet long, 200 broad, and supported by 126 
marble pillars, 70 feet high. The beams and door 
were of cedar, the rest of the timber cyprus. It was 
destroyed by fire B. C. 365. 





Epvucation in Prussta.—The Kingdom of Prus- 
sia, including all its provinces, is only as large as N. 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey combined though 
possessing a population of near 17,000,000. Ac- 
cording to official reports in a German paper, there 
are at present in Prussia 24,201 common schools, 
with 30,865 teachers, and 2,453,062 scholars; 505 
Burger schools—the pupils pay a small sum for tui- 
tion in these—with 2269 teachers, and 69,302 schol- 
ars; 385 girls’ schools, with 1918 teachers, and 53,- 
570 scholars; 117 gymnasia, with 1664 teachers, and 
29,474 scholars) The 46 normal schools, or school 
teachers’ seminaries, count 2411 pupils; in the seven 
universities, at the end of last year, were 4306 stu- 





dents, and in the six theological seminaries 240. 
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School Law. 


Decisions of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

County Commissioners are required by law to fur- 
nish the directors of each school district “with a cor- 
rect copy of the last adjusted valuation of proper sub- 
jects and things made taxable in the same for State 
and county purposes.” These subjects and things 
are all taxable for school purposes, and the directors 
have no power or authority to omit levying a school 
tax upon some of them. They cannot enter property 
on theirduplicate not returned by the county commis- 
sioners, nor strike off any property so returned. But 
where a palpable error has been committed by the as- 
sessor, they may exonerate. 

It is not proper to exonerate the school tax levied 
upon money at interest at the time the assessment was 
made, but which was paid previous to the levying of 
the school tax. 

If a school treasurer dies with a duplicate in his 
charge, the directors must take it back, the adminis- 
trator of the deceased being required only to settle 
with the directors for such portion of the duplicate as 
the deceased treasurer had collected or rendered him- 
self personally liable for. 

School treasurers are entitled to two per cent. for 
collections, which must be paid out of the fund col- 
lected. When the duplicate goes into the hands of 
the collector, five per cent. is added to the tax, and 
he receives this sum as compensation. If he does 





not collect it, he must incur the loss, for he cannot be 
paid out of the original tax levied. 


No resident can “be compelled to pay school tax 
who has no school house to which he or she may send 
his or her scholar within four miles of his or her re- 
sidence.” 

Ifa treasurer neglects to place his duplicate in the 
hands of the constable or collector, as required by the 
school law, he cannot issue his warrant for its collec- 
tion after the expiration of the year for which the du- 
plicate was issued. The person collecting a dupli- 
cate upon a warrant illegally issued would render 
himself liable to actions of trespass, and could’ be 
compelled to refund the money collected, with costs 
and damages. Nor would the treasurer have any 
remedy against the delinquent tax-payers. Ifa trea- 
surer neglects his duty as above, he is liable to the 
district for the whole amount of the duplicate. 


The stock of banks chartered or re-chartered since 
the passage of the general banking law of 1850, is 
exempted from taxation for any other than State pur- 
poses, and of course cannot be taxed for school pur- 
poses, 

SUB-DISTRICTS, 

To constitute a sub-district legally, it is necessary 
to enter its boundaries upon the minutes of the board 
of directors, 

A custom prevails in many districts which have 
been divided into sub-districts, to make division of 
the funds of the former among the latter, and pay the 
amount over to the committees of the .sub-districts, 
and permit them to expend it as they see proper.— 
This is altogether wrong. Where sub-districts ex- 
ist, the directors should annually at the commence- 
ment of the school year, inform the committee of 
each that a specified amount will be set apart for 
the use of their sub-district, but should not pay the 


same to the committees. Under no circumstances: 





should money be drawn from the district treasury 
except upon the order of the president, &c., by di- 
rection of the board of directors, for money already 
due, which must be drawn in favor of the individual 
to whom it is due. The committee of each sub-dis- 
trict should certify bills of all expenses incurred by 
them to the board of directors for their examination 
and approval, and if found correct, the board should 
direct an order to be drawn on the district treasurer 
for the amount. 

Committees of sub-districts have no power to close 
schools. Thedirectors of the district are responsible 
for maintaining and keeping open the schools of the 
district, and the “care” which the committee may 
exercise must be subject to the use of the schools un- 
der the board of directors, and not to “care” to the 
extent of closing them ; otherwise such caring would 
defeat their use. 


WHIPPING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 

A case of some interest to teachers, as far as it de- 
cides to what extent they may lawfully go in whip- 
ping disobedient scholars, was tried at the late Court 
of Quarter Sessions of Montgomery county. It is 
thus reported in the papers: 

Commonwealth vs. Mary Roberts. —The defendant 
a young lady, isa teacher of one of the Public Schools 
in Norristown, and was tried for an Assault and Bat- 
tery upon William Dunning, about 9 years of ag e,a 
pupil in her School. William upon the occasion 
mentioned, in disobedience to Miss Mary’s orders, 
laughed out loud during school hours ; he was told to 
be quiet, but continued to laugh; the teacher called 
him upon the platform and bade him tell what he had 
been laughing at; but he did not answer her: she 
then whipped him with a rod, the size of which was 
variously stated by the witnesses, and after giving 
him a few blows asked him again as tothe cause of 
his laughter ; the boy was still quiet; and the casti- 
gation still continued by Miss Roberts, she stopping 
at intervals to ask the same questiod ; but receiving 
no answer. After this course of things had progress- 
ed for some time, Miss Mary ceased flogging the boy, 
and school was shortly afterwards dismissed. The 
mother of the boy testified that upon his returning 
home, and telling her he had been severely whipped, 
she examined his body, and found it marked with 
black, red, and blue stripes, ‘* from the head to the 
heels.” Other witnesses corroborated her testimony. 
On the part of Miss Mary, it was shown that she 
bore a general good character for aimibility of tem- 
per, and the School Directors all testified as to her 
good conductas ateacher. Children from the school 
described the punishment as such an one as would 
not have produced the effects described by the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. The prosecution then of- 
fered evidence going to show individual instances 
of the exhibiton of improper temper on the part of the 
defendant, to rebut the evidence offered by the 
defence. 

The Court charged the jury that the defendant had 
a right to inflict coporal punishment in her School, 
and was not amenable to the law for a whipping 
which was even severer than the occasion demanded, 
unless the excess of punisliment was such as to 
amount of cruelty, or greatly disproportionable to the 
offence committed. 

The jury were out fifteen hours, and returned a 
verdict of Nor Guiry, but directed the Defendant to 


pay the costs. 
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Educational Selections. 





FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Tue field of educational labor is now fairly thrown 
open to ladies. They are still excluded from many 
departments of action ; they probably will never find 
their way into some ; but without the aid of conven- 
tions and public speeches on the wrights and wrongs 
of woman, she will be employed in any and every 
kind of activity for which she is qualified. A few of 
the other sex will grumble about the matter; others 
will have a little fun out of it. In either case, what 
harm is done? The ladies have shown themselves 
altogether qualified for the business of education, and 
the field has been thrown open to them; and they 
have walked into it in goodly numbers, with a confi- 
dent and graceful step, fully realizing the highest ex- 
pectations formed of their success and efficiency.— 
Hereafter, there will be no use whatever in trying to 
drive them out. They are in, and they will extend 
the sphere of their agency every year. 

Let us look at some of the advantages resulting 
from the employment of Females in the work of ed- 
ucation. I shall state them, briefly, in a merely nu- 
merical order. 

1. The number of competent Teachers is greatly 
increased. The other departments of life are gene- 
rally kept full, often to overflowing. They have their 
specific attractions, and draw to themselves capital, 
industry, talent. Teaching is not,a very attractive 
employment; has but few, if any of the great prizes 
which are sometimes drawn in other spheres of ac- 
tion, and rarely p omises more than a moderate com- 
petence. It is exceedingly desirable to increase the 
number of those who are willing to engage in such 
an employment, not for the purpose of holding on,as 
the expression is, till they can find something else to 
do, but indefinitely as to time—for life—if circum- 
stances require it. This point can be gained, it is 
obvious without remark, in our country at least, and 
for the present generation, only by placing the two 


* sexes on an equality in relation to the employment of 


teaching. 

Ladies possess a remarkable aptitude for teaching. 
It is attended with no benefit to make comparison, in 
this case. It is altogether unnecessary to advert to 
any asserted or supposed difference between the 
amount or kind of intellect bestowed upon the two 
sexes. The question of difference is absolutely un- 
important. After all that can be said, it is still true, 
that ladies possess a remarkable aptitude for teach- 
iag. The question of physical strength is to be con- 
sidered as ruled out, and as belonging to a barbarous 
age and country. It is a gross insult to talk of a 
lady’s physical strength not being sufficient to qualify 
her fora Teacher. When it is proposed to fill our 
schools with gens d’ armes, we will consider the 
matter of strength. It is not my present purpose to 
specify the elements in the female character fitting 
it, ina high degree, for the work of education. I 
should prefer to consider this subject by itself, con- 
‘necting it also with some suggestions in regard to 
the development of these elements. 

3. The increased interest felt in the educationa] 
system, in consequence of committing it, to so great 
on extent as at present, to ladies. How will it work 
in their hands? Can they govern their schools? — 
Ought they not to be a little better sustained than 
teachers heretofore have been? Ought they to be 





left, single-handed, to make laws ; to enforce them; 
to subdue refractory spirits; to decide upon every 
question that can come up in the detail of school 
management? These questions, and similar ones, 
are apt to be asked when schools are managed by 
ladies; and the gross injustice, as well as impolicy, 
of leaving the teacher without support is felt by 
many. Directors are much more disposed todo their 
duty, in the way of advice and assistance; they are 
more ready tosustain the authority of the teacher, in 
enforcing discipline. Parents are more apt to visit 
the schools where their children are studying. 


The lady teacher may rely with great confidence 
upon the sympathy and kind feelings of the families 
from which her scholarscome. A very great change 
has come over the public mind, in the interest felt in 
the practical working of the school system in gene. 
ral. Let this change go on; let all our institutions 
of learning be drawn into the closest contact with 
the kind feelings, and watchful care of all parents.— 
The employment of ladies as teachers, has conduced, 
in a marked degree, to this result. It will conduce 
more and more to the same important end. 


4. Another great benefit resulting from the em- 
ployment of Female Teachers, arises from the influ. 
ence of the extension of their sphere of action on 
the independent position of educated ladies. A use- 
ful and honorable mode of securing a livelihood is 
placed within their reach. They have the same en. 
couragement to prepare themselves for it, that men 
have to prepare themselves for one of the professions, 
The general standard of female education is also 
raised. If these advantages were gained at the ex. 
pense of the educational interests of the country, we 
should hesitate in bringing them forward. But they 
are not thus gained, While the object of education 
is benefitted, it is perfectly right to consider the inci- 
dental benefit accruing to those whose agency has 
brought about the result. Thousands who would 
otherwise be dependent on their friends, or compelled 
to resort to some vastly more laborious and less profit- 
able occupation, are now placed in a comfortable po- 
sition, as free from anxiety and from any feeling of 
dependence, as is desirable. Teaching is, in fact, 
the Profession for ladies. It should be erected intoa 
profession and considered entirely open, in all its de- 
partments, to ladies. The public may rest assured 
that they will qualify themselves for their work.— 
They will do up their work well. 

5. The last advantage which I shall mention, re- 
sulting from employing Female Teachers, is econo 
my. Here I am afraid I shall be censured by some 
of my friends, who have agreed ‘with me in the 
foregoing remarks. If a lady does her work as 
teacher as well asa gentleman, why should she not 
receive as ample compensation? But it is not in 
cumbent on me to answer the question ; therefore I 
shall not answer it, I distinctly say that, as society 
is now constituted, she can afford to labor for less; 
she will be obliged to work for less; she ought to be 
willing to work for less. I do not mean to say that 
the compensation of Female Teachers is high enough. 
Few good teachersare compensated. An inadequate 
compensation is incidental to the business; but com- 
plaint is useless, and undignified. Let ladies see in 
what other department of action they can secure asgood 
a livelihood, with as many favoring circumstances. 

What I said is true, that the employment of Fe- 
male Teachers is recommended by its economy. 
shall not dwell on this point. 
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It is my firm conviction, that every year will show 
more and more distinctly the great gain, in every 
point of view, resulting from opening the field of ed- 
ucational labor, freely and fully, to ladies. Parents 
ought to look forward to this kind of employment for 
their daughters, and have them thoroughly educated 
for it. School directors should encourage ladies to 
expect employment, when properly qualified. Ladies 
should look to Teaching as an honorable service in 
life, useful, securing them independence, and extend- 
ing their influence.—Ohio Journal of Education. 

Marietta College, June, 1852. J. K. 





SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF MR. COBDEN. 


Mr. Cobden said, ** They had every body speaking 
in favor of education, and of the difficulties in the 
way of extending it. They found some were in favor 
of voluntary education exclusively, and others in favor 
of a combination of voluntary effort and of a compul- 
sory rating. They must go on, however, either by 
means of voluntary or some other effort; they must 
go on improving, and much faster, too, than they had 
done, or they would be left behind by one great nation, 
atall events. As faras practical education was con- 
cerned, England was in the rear of America, and 
both the American ambassador and Mr. Walker had 
counselled them to see better to the general educa- 
tion of the people. This ought to make them in 
England look about them, and urge on what was yet 
to be done in education. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped, that a national system 
of education will soon be adopted. It is a sign that 
the subject is one not overlooked, but taken into con- 
sideration by the Ministry, when the Chancellor 
speaks so openly regarding it. Many are the preju- 
dices, religious and otherwise, to be overcome; but 
for the advancement of the nation we trust these dif- 
ficulties will notbe insurmountable. There are three 
distinct principles propounded by different parties, to 
the public, at present,—First, to establish merely suc- 
ular schools at the public cost. Second, to have re- 
ligion in general taught by Bible extracts. Third, 
that government should, in every district, keep up 
separate schools for separate denominations, not in- 
terfering with either the method or manner of educa- 
tion, and only helping where help is needed. 

The last would undoubtedly be best if it could 
Meet every case. But it does not provide for the 
youthful poor and vagrant; it does nut render educa- 
tion open to all, nor so compulsory, as we should 
wish to see it,and it does not deal with places where 
there is noschool or apparent wish for one. If the 
governmenttake up the question of education, it must 
be to bring it within the reach of the lowest classes 
of the people, for others can pay. and, of course, 
choose the system of education which is most in ac- 
cordence with their own views. Now, to meet the 
wants of the whole population, and give satisfaction 
to all parties, we consider the first method better than 
the second, since society is divided into numerous 
sects, an! social equity demands thatthe members of 
all churches be eligible as teachers. Ifa system of 
schools were established for all, in which should be 
taught those branches of education on which there is 
no diversity of opinion, such as letters, numbers, 
Measures, grammar, languages, natural science, the 
Rature of the human frame, so far as to show the 





beautiful harmony in which the external world stands 
to the internal faculties of man, and that physiological 
knowledge which would lessen the bills of mortality 
by elevating the general habits of the people, why 
should this secular education be denounced as God- 
less? True, there is nothing directly religious in it, 
neither is there anything directly or indirectly irreli- 
gious. It is but the division of labor. Let certain 
hours be devoted to this process, by teachers compe- 
tent to the task, of unexceptionable moral character, 
and who shall be adequately remunerated for the la- 
borious and important work. Let other hours be de- 
voted to the inculcation of religion by the order of 
men set apart for that purpose. Men are not agreed 
on the facts and truths of religion, though they are 
with regard to those of natural science; hence the 
propriety and necessity of separating the secular 
and the religious in primary schools, if such schools 
are intended for the whole people. But it is not fair 
to argue that secular education is godless and irreli- 
gious, and that it will bring upa race of skeptics and 
infidels. Secular educators do not say, and never 
have said, that secular education was complete educa 
tion ; nor do they wish that secular and religious ed- 
ucation should necessarily be dissociated, but they 
say that, both in the nature of the case and the cir- 
cumstances of the country, the government cannot 
do more than provide good schools for the inculcation 
of secular knowledge, leaving the religious education 
to the parents and to the different bodies of the cler- 
gy. And we imagine that this scheme, instead of 
being opposed by the latter, should rather be favora- 
bly received by them. If they feel each of them per- 
suaded, as no doubt they do, of the correctness of 
their own views on re.igious matters, they will be 
convinced that a well informed understanding will 
more readily receive and more carefully retain their 
doctrinal teaching. The ignorant are open to seduc- 
tion; will the clergy prefer that the people should 
continue in ignorance rather than admit of secular 
education? Are they so far behind the age as towish 
all or none? Do they forget the adage, that half a 
loaf is better than nobread? It is, indeed, a wonder- 
ful and anomalous spectacle to behold men urging 
zeal for religon as a plea for resisting the only feasi- 
ble method of advancing the knowledge of the people, 
and preparing their minds for the worthy reception 
of the truths of religion.” 





Tue Fatuer.—He is the appointed head of the 
family. He may rule by love, but it is his right and 
duty to rule; and to him, as the monarch of that lit- 
tle state, must be the last appeal. Hence he appears 
before his children invested with authority—the di- 
vinely appointed representative of law ; and if he 
worthily sways the sceptre over his little realm he 
develops in his children some of the most desirable 
traits of character. If love is one of the elements 


of family happiness, order is another; and it is his, 


in the list appeal, to support order. If the sympa- 
thies and affections of children should be developed, 
so should their spirits of obedience to rightful autho- 
rity; and it is his todevelope that spirt. It is un- 
doubtedly desirable to raise the mother’s authority 
to the highest degree ; and when the father is what 
he should be, and does what he should do, she stands 
invested, in the eyes of her chilcren, with a power 
combining an indirect reverence for the futher, who 
appears only to sustain the maternal rule, with direct 
obedience to her own gentle fondness. 
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STATE RIGHT IN THE BUSINESS OF EDU- 
CATION. 
BY ELIAS SCHNEIDER, OF POTTSVILLE. 

The right of State authority in the business of ed- 
ucation, is beginning to be disputed from different di- 
rections, and it has therefore appeared to me, for 
some time, a matter of much importance, to discuss 
this question in earnest and obtain correct views 
upon it. The importance of this subject is forcing 
itself upon the consideration of some of the first 
minds of our country, and in such a peculiar way 
and through such peculiar circumstances, that we 
cannot but be persuaded to believe that the problem 
it brings up for solution must soon receive an answer, 
either in one way or another. Indeed, the scroll of 
the world’s history is, at present, unrolling itself so 
rapidly that it is almost impossible to read all its con- 
tents as it moves by us. The aspect of human af- 
fairs is changing itself in such short intervals of 
time, that he who has lived through three genera- 
tions of men, may be said to have seen three differ- 
ent worlds. The world is now changing itself more 
every 33 years than it formerly did every 100 years. 

All great questions, which await their final solu- 
tions, and accompanying convulsions of human 
thought, have their secd in the present. Every great 
struggle, in the outward world, is always preceded 
by a war of opposite principles. This conflict of 
opinions manifests itself at first only occasionally, 
and on every occasion only in a small degree. The 
opposite opinions, calling forth this conflict, are at 
first accompanied with doubt, and held only with a 
smal] degree of tenacity. But as these opinions root 
themselves more deeply into the minds of men and 
gain a larger number of adherents, the struggle be- 
comes warmer in the same proportion, until each 
party believes that the world’s salvation is dependent 
upon the destruction of the other. 


All discussions and conflicts of opinions, which 
assume a truly historical character, and which are 
not mere ephemeral excitements of the day, are pro- 
duced by deep and powerful impulses of our nature, 
which demand, in this way, that some long over- 
looked side of our spiritual life be brought to view. 
And all human and divine institutions among men are 
ordained and designed to satisfy fully whatever wants 
our spiritual nature may have. But these institu- 
tions, thus established for man’s well being, come of- 
ten into collision with one another, and in their 
struggles for power, retard for a time, the advance 
of human progress, 

The two institutions, which have, in the past, had 
the fiercest struggles, and which look now upon one 
another with the greatest suspicion and distrust are 





church and state. The pages of history inform 
us, that these two institutions, although both neces. 
sary for satisfying the wants of our nature, and for 
developing all our powers, have nevertheless con- 
tended, more or less, in all ages, against each other, 
in regard to their respective claims and prerogatives, 
This great controversy appears now, in the estima- 
tion of many, particularly of our own country, where 
every thing is taken too much for granted, to be for- 
ever settled; but when we endeavor to understand 
the nature of what constitutes, at present,the germin. 
al powers of some of the many elements which form 
our civil and religious existence, the conclusion can 
hardly be resisted that this struggle is still not over, 
and that it will be, at some day, perhaps not very re. 
mote, renewed even in our own country, 


Among the points of difference between our own 
political institutions and those of Europe, may be 
mentioned that part of our civil regulations which 
makes the education of the young an affair of the 
State, establishing schools independently from the 
church, and without any regard to her religious opin- 
ions. This part of our laws springs from the spirit 
of our national life, dates back to our earliest set- 
tlements, stands inseparably connected with our free 
institutions, and is laying its plans upon broader 
foundations, and awaits greater results on the gene- 
rations to come, than all other influences combined. 
But will the State be permitted to continue undis- 
turbed this work, so vast and universal in its plans 
and pregnant with such momentous consequences on 
the future? Already there are influences at work, 
and opinions prevailing, which set themselves in op- 
position to what is justly regarded the palladium of 
our liberty, and the strongest bulwark of our civil 
institutions. ‘Those, who hold these opinions, deny 
that the State has a right to take into its hands the 
business of education, and declare that in so doing it 
usurps a prerogative which belongs exclusively to the 
family and the church. This question involves also 
another of equal importance, and by no means yet 
solved for the future. I mean the true relation be- 
tween Church and State. The struggle of principles, 
which has, within the last few years, manifested it- 
self in regard to the first of these questions, is re- 
garded, in the opinion of some, as only the announce- 
ment of a great struggle yet to come, in regard to 
the second; and that it behooves, therefore, every 
lover of his country and of his country’s blessings, 
to put himself in a proper attitude with respect to the 
principles involved in these important questions. 


To discuss the question of State right, in regard 
to the business of education, it will be necessary to 
inquire into the nature of a principle which underlies 
all the stages of our existence. Man has a reasul 
which needs training, and a will which needs re- 
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straint. Hence education is necessary to accomplish 
the one, and law with its penalty to effect the other. 
In our whole passage through this world we are con- 
tinually surrounded with the training influences of 
education and the disciplinary restraints of law. In 
no part of our lives are we left to ourselves. Al- 
though gifted with intellect and capable of choosing 
between good and evil, we nevertheless need instruc- 
tion to inform the mind and law to restrain the will. 
Education is necessary for developing our native pow- 
ers, and law is that influence which is brought to 
bear against the stubborn will and our animal pro- 
pensities, and which defines also the limit within 
which these must be restrained, and which fixes the 
penalty for any transgression beyond this limit, These 
two influences are absolutely necessary to elevate 
man to his true position, and to fit him for discharg- 
ing all the duties which devolve upon him. If man’s 
education be neglected and his mental and moral 
powers receive not their necessary training, he is in- 
capable.of understanding fully the reason of obedi- 
ence, and becomes, therefore, to a considerable ex- 
tent, a mere slave to the requisitions of law; and if 
the restraints of law are not properly administered, 
he will be plunged into precipitate ruin, notwithstand- 
ing a thorough education having been given him. It 
doesnot matter how thorough man’s intellectual] culture 
may be, and how strongly his reasoning powers may 
predominate; if his will meets with no proper restraint 
from the law, he is in danger of becoming a powerful 
monster. But, at the same time, in order to be capa- 
ble of obeying the law intelligently, his understand- 
ing must be cultivated, so as to have power to form 
correct ideas of right and wrong, and to comprehend 
the reason or ground of obedience-to what the law 
commands. On this rests mainly the right to punish. 


Now, on whom devolves the duty of furnishing this 
instruction, and providing the means of man’s educa- 
tin ! Always on the same authority in which is in- 
vested the power to punish. A short inquiry will 
make this point of our argument clear. Man, in his 
journey from his cradle to his grave, finds three in- 
stitutions established for his well being, viz: the 
Family, the State, and the Church, with an interme- 
diate training of the School. On whom, or on what 
authority, devolves the duty of instructing and of 
punishing, in these different communities ? 


We will speak first of the family government.— 
Parental authority rules here, and on it devolves the 
duty to make laws for this little community, and to 


punish any member of it for transgression. But does 
this duty not include also another obligation? Has 
the parent discharged his duty by merely having 
punished the offender, without having first given him 
Proper ins‘ruction in regard to his duties in the fami- 
Weirclet The family has been ordained by Heaven 





to Jay the first foundation of a future virtucus life.— 
This is accomplished by giving proper instructions 
and enforcing strict discipline ; and both these two 
influences are brought to bear upon the little ones 
by the same parental authority. Punishment, when 
properly administered, is always inflicted in propor- 
tion to the criminal’s intent to do wrong. Hence 
the reasonableness of investing this power in the same 
authority on which devolves the duty to give proper 
training. The parent, being the only authority in 
ihe family competent to determine how far the child's 
knowledge of right and wrong, as to family affairs, 
extends, is therefore the only competent authority to 
inflict a suitable penalty. 


Let us see, in the next place, whether this princi- 
ple applies to the school. In this little community, 
the teacher, like the parent, has two duties to perform: 
to train the mental and moral powers of his pupils, 
and to exercise a peculiar discipline over them. The 
pupil, on making his first entrance into the school 
room, has indeed, if properly trained at home, certain 
ideas of right and wrong, but they are neverthcless 
not sufficient to guide him aright in his new position. 
He is here surrounded with new relationsand placed 
in circumstances quite different from those in his own 
home. He comes for the purpose of’ performing cer- 
tain duties. Whoimposes these duties, and who tells 
him what he may do and what he shall not do? None 
other than the teacher. Suppose he fails to perform 
these duties, and endeavors to do only what his heart 
dictates? Who brings around him the restraints of 
law, and inflicts the penalty the disobedient one de- 
serves? The same one on whom devolves the duty 
to teach him how to act in these new relations; 
namely, the teacher. In the school, therefore, as 
well as in the family, the power to punish and the 
duty to instruct devolve on the same authority. 


In the institution of the church the same principle 
and order of discipline prevail. The same authority 
which lays down the ecclesiastical canons, enforces 
also the penalty annexed to any transgression of these 
rules. in fact, in all institutions, established among 
men, this principle manifests itself. The authority 
to enact law, the power to enforce obedience to its 
requirements, and the business of affording the means 
of proper training, are always invested in the same 
kind of authority. We see, then, that, in the family, 
the school, and the church, the power to punish in- 
volves also a duty to provide proper instruction,—an 
education. 

It appears then to be a universal opinion, underly- 
ing our whole social existence, that the power to 
punish and the obligation to furnish proper supplies 
of knowledge, rest on the same authority. And if 
this be a universal decree of our nature, that every 
authority which is invested with power to punish a 
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trangressor, is bound also to furnish this same trans- 
gressor with knowledge suitable for his mental and 
moral wants: then we must come to the conclusion; 
that a similar obligation rests also upon state or gov- 
ernment authority. This assumption does not re- 
quire, on the part of the state, the right to wrest the 
child entirely from the hands of the parent, and bring 
itup without any regard to parental authority. Such 
a course would be at variance with nature, and nulli- 
fy parental authority itself. The child belongs both 
to the family and the state. It is subject to neither 
exclusively, but to both conjoint!ly. The state is 
bound to extend its authority over him; but, in doing 
so, dare not set aside that of the parent. Each is 
necessary to insure the properly matured man and the 
fitly prepared citizen. The Spartan government and 
laws declared the child the sole property of the 
state, disregarding entirely the claims of the parent 
upon it. This was of course contrary to nature: and 
hence Spartan education was very defective. But 
neither can it be said, that the child is the sole pro- 
perty of the family. It belongs also to the state. 


Such being the relation between the child and the 
state, we can easily see to what the premises of our 
argument leadus. Let us, therefore, investigate stil! 
farther this part of our reasoning. What is the 
meaning or design of a state government! For what 
purpose does it exist, and why is it sanctioned by 
holy writ, as an indispensable institution for man’s 
true well being? At what does it aim, and‘ upon 
what principle is it based? Does the state aim at 
nothing more than merely deciding, as an ordinary 
tribunal does, about the disputes of men? Are its 
acts to have no moral significance, and is it not de- 
signed to uphold those great ethical principles upon 
which rest the whole moral order and harmony of 
our social existence? Can it be possible that it is 
the duty of the state to establish courts of justice in 
every community, where law and equity are to be 
enforced and principles of justice promulgated among 
all classes, by learred men at high salaries, and that, 
at the same time, it has no duty to perform in regard 
to those training influences which prepare the mind 
for a better reception of these principles, thus pro- 
mulgated in courts of justice? Does the state, by 
means of its criminal courts, teach lessons on the im- 
portance of virtuous conduct, and yet has no business 
to promote education? It asks, yea demands, with 
the threat of a penalty, a course of virtuous conduct 
of its citizens ; and can it do soconsistently, without 
making any educationa] provisions for their proper 
training? The citizen has as great a right to claim 
an education from the state, as it has a right to de- 
mand from him a virtuous course of action. 


The state enacts laws for the government of its 
citizens, and afterwards publishes them for their in- 











formation. But where would be its consistency, if 
it never made any provision to teach them how to 
read these laws? The siate, in arraigning an offen- 
der before a magistrate, or court of justice, never 
asks whether the criminal has a knowledge of that 
part of the civil law which he violated, nor regards 
his ignorance of this law as an excuse for his crime. In 
doing so, however, it acts consistently only if it has 
also made proper provision for so-much of an educa- 
tion as is necessary to insure an intelligent obedience 
to the law. Law was never designed for punishing 
a man because he had no means of saving himself 
from ignorance, but for punishing him on account of 
setting his will obstinately against what is forbidden. 

These views of the state, then, bring us to the con- 
clusion, that its existence is called forth necessarily, 
as man’s nature develops itself; and that, like all 
other institutions, established for our proper training, 
its aim is to promote morals and uphold principles of 
justice. Hence its laws and criminal courts, and 
the reverence we instinctively feel towards whatever 
decisions they make. Now crime diminishes always 
in proportion to the energy with which principles of 
justice are upheld by our courts, and also in propor- 
tion to the amount of general intelligence which may 
prevail. Laws c°nnot be enforced, in any communi- 
ty, unless there is a sufficiently large number of law- 
abiding persons within it. And experience certain- 
ly goes to show, that intelligent communities contain 
always the largest number of such citizens. The 
great majority of those whom the decisions of crimi- 
nal courts have placed in confinement on account of 
crime, are such whom the state neglected to educate. 
By examining the characters of those who are in our 
prisons and penitentiaries, we are led to no other 
conclusion, but, that crime prevails to the greatest 
extent among the ignorant. 


The primary duty of the State does not consist 
in inflicting punishment for crimes. There is still 
a higher obligation resting upon the State. It is in- 
stituted and sanctioned by holy writ for the purpose 
of sustaining the majesty of law, upholding princi- 
ples of justice, and supporting the moral order of the 
social organism. And being instituted for this pur- 
pose, and there being also such a close connection, 
as has been mentioned, between intelligence and vir- 
tue, ignorance and crime, it dare not look with indif- 
ference upon the education of its citizens. It does, 
of course, not seek, in this way, to supercede the in- 
stitution of the church, and to undervalue the great 
importance of religious culture. Mere education can 
indeed not change a man’s depraved nature, nor in- 
fuse into his heart high and noble motives of ac- 
tion; but it does nevertheless elevate him above 
many of those dangerous influences which appeal to 
his lower propensities: and it brings him also into 
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circumstances, under the influence of which his 
higher faculties and moral sentiments are called into 
a livelier degree ot activity. Persons who spend 
their evening hours in storing their minds with know- 
ledge, are certainly more likely to be inspired with 
honorable and noble sentiments, while engaged in cul- 
tivating their mental powers, than those are, who, for 
want of a proper education, can find no other place 
to while away their time than the smoking saloon, 
or the card table. 


It is unquestionably evident then, that, as there 
is a close connection between intelligence and vir- 
tue, the State exerts a moral influence by promoting 
education; and, that, being instituted for the pur- 
pose of supporting the moral order of society, it is 
bound to provide a suitable education for its citizens. 


But again, the duty of self-preservation rests also 
upon the State as well as upon individuals, and it 
seeks to preserve itself by an efficient government, 
wise laws, and a faithful execution of these laws.— 
Successful operation of the machinery of government 
requires therefore numerous posts of power, which, 
in order to be faithfully guarded, must be filled by 
able and intelligent persons. But high birth and 
wealth do not furnish these functionaries. Nature 
has distributed the men of superior talents among all 
classes. It seems therefore to be the design of na- 
ture that the responsibilities of important offices shall 
be entrusted te persons from the lowest rank, as well 
as to persons in the higher classes. But general in- 
telligence is necessary to call forth this latent talent, 
and to bring into notice the gifted men in the lower 
walks of society. The duty of self-preservation, on 
the part of the State, involves therefore also the duty 
of promoting general intelligence, by means of pub- 
lic schools. It is most appropriately the duty of the 
State to fit man to be a citizen, and to discharge the 
duties’ of whatever posts of honor it may call him to 
fill. The State can not depend upon the family for 
that general diffusion of knowledge which is neces- 
sary for its preservation. There are thousands of 
families which have not the means to give their chil- 
dren a proper education, and nearly as many more 
which have not the will to do so, 


Neither on the other hand can the State author- 
ity depend upon the church for the accomplishment 
of this same end. Her aim never has been, nor can 
be, to make a sufficient provision for the education 
of all classes. She accomplishes much towards this 
end by infusing into society a benevolence which is 
universal in its character, and which reaches there- 
fore all classes. But to establish schools sufficient in 
number to accommodate all, she could not do, without 
having some control over the public funds, But this 
would require too close a union between church and 





State; a condition of society against which the histo- 
ry of the past has given an irreversible verdict. 

But notwithstanding all these reasons in favor of 
making the business of education an affair of the 
State, there is rising, within the religious denomina- 
tions of our country, an opposition to the schools es- 
tablished by State governments. This opposition is 
made for the alleged reason, that religion is prohib- 
ited entirely from the public schools of the State, 
and that these schools have therefore a strong ten- 
dency to produce, in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, a spirit of indifferentism in regard to the great 
subject of religion, which is after al] the chief con- 
cern of man’s life. This objection, when properly 
weighed, has no force whatever, for it is an easy mat- 
ter to show, that the pupils of our public schools, if 
under proper influences at home, where religious 
culture ought of right to have its chief source for 
the young, are more likely to receive correct reli- 
gious impressions, than the students of our college» 
or other similar institutions. A college, its students 
being not within the reach of parental influence, 
must, in order to supply this defect, combine the 
family and the school under the same authority. It 
furnishes therefore both the religious worship of the 
family and the intellectual and moral traini»g of the 
school. Its students are brought together, morning 
and evening, for religious worship, as are the mem- 
bers of a family, in which a religious father rules.— 
During the rest of the day the college exercises have 
no more of a religious character than those of our 
common schools. The only difference, then, between 
the condition of students in college and pupils in our 
schools, is, that in the one case the religious exer- 
cises are conducted by a stranger, and in the other 
at home by the father. And when we consider that 
these religious exercises at college are often conduct- 
ed by young tutors for whom students have general- 
ly not a great deal. of respect, we have little difficul- 
ty in forming an opinion in this matter. 


This opposition, on the part of religious bodies, 
against our public schools, can be regarded as noth- 
ing else in principle, than the renewal of the old 
struggle between church and State. The right of 
the State is disputed, and what it is endeavoring to 
accomplish, is demanded to be given up to the church 
as her prerogative. And, judging from the earnest- 
ness with which this demand is made from a certain 
direction, we may presume to think, that what is now 
heard by way of prediction and threat, may create 
considerable difficulty in the future, provided suffi- 
cient power be acquired to put the threat into execu- 
tion. Whether the fears, expressed by some, in re- 
gard to the final solution of the problem which this 
subject is bringing to our country’s consideration, 
will ever be realized, the future will soon tell. 
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ADDITIONAL REPORT ON PHONETICS 
Made to the Lancaster County Educational Associ- 
ation— Nov. 20, 1852. 

The Committee on Phonetics further report, that, 
by the kind assistance of Dr. Jas. W. Stone, they were 
enabled to address circulars to three of the most dis- 
tinguished and successful teachers of phonotypy in 
Massachusetts, viz: Miss Emily R. Baxter, Mr. Thos, 
Ranney, and Miss Emma L. Lothrop, whose able and 
comprehensive replies (together with his own,) we 
have the pleasure of laying before the Association, in 
connexion With our report. 

The question respecting which you have done us 
the honor to instruct us to inquire, is, in a great mea- 
sure, one of fact, rather than argument. Having, in 
our former report, stated what we deemed the chief 
advantages of the Phonetic system, we (to answer 
the objection that its introduction would be difficult 
of accomplishment,) produced unquestioned authority, 
shewing that it had been successfully taught in con- 
nexion with the heterotypic system. This being sim- 
ply a question of fact, we deemed it unnecessary to 
state the “why and the wherefore.” But now, be- 
sides giving you further authority, proving this fact, 
and even that the heterotypic system can be more 
easily taught by means of the phonotypic, it gives us 
great satisfaction to be able to present to you evi- 
dence equally unexceptionable, how this great result 
is accomplished. 

Your committee do not profess experience in pho- 
netic teaching, nor did they make up their minds 
with regard to the merits of the new method, but on 
the evidence of practical teachers of phonotypy : being 
fully convinced of the worthlessness of the testimony 
of mere theorists, and the futility of all a priori rea- 
soning upon the subject. 

It was as true that an apple, when loosed from the 
tree, fell to the ground, before the great philosopher 
demonstrated why it fell, (and if you choose, how it 
fell) as it now is: And it is equally true that the 
blood circulates through the veins, though there are 
yet some to whose mental vision the illustrious Her- 
vey has not been able to lay open the subject with 
sufficient clearness to convince them of the fact, 

We beg leave to call the attention of the Society 
to the fact that the testimony of these practical teach- 
ers, fully establishes the position uniformly taken be- 
fore the Association by the friends of phonetic reform, 
that it is the resemblance of the individual words in 
the printed phonetics, to the Roman page, which fa- 
cilitates the transition of the pupil from the former to 
the latter. 

It is not to be denied, however, that in words end- 





inaptly termed, ‘* Romanic abominations,” the resem- 
blance between the simple, philosophical method used 
by phonotypy to represent them, and the absurd het- 
erotypic method, is not very striking. This, how- 
ever, interposes no impassable barrier to the proposed 
change in teaching; for the simple reason that such 
words constitute but a small proportion of the words 
which the pupil has to learn: and, when he shall have 
acquired the knowledge of the other words of the 
English language, the context will readily exhibit to 
him the meaning and the names of the words in ques- 
tion :—or, as in the old system, he may depend on his 
memory; as such words have no more resemblance 
to the other words of the old system, or to one anoth- 
er, than to those of the new. In practice, this trifling 
difficulty may be overcome, by printing in the transi- 
tion books, these irregular words in parenthesis, so as 
to call the attention of the pupil more particularly to 
them. 

In conclusion, your committee cannot consistently 
with their feelings, forbear to remark, that this sub- 
ject increases in interest with its investigation : and 
we fully believe the same interest would be felt by 
all who would give it a patient and candid examina- 
tion. It certainly lays claim to improvements of 
great interest to the world: for its utility is not con- 
fined toany particular language. This claim is main- 
tained by high authority: indeed your committee 
have not heard of one intelligent person, who, after a 
thorough investigation of its merits, has rejected it 
as useless. 


Shall we not, then, have the subject fully and fair- 
fairly discussed, and its claims to public approbation 
tested by a rigid examination. For, we conceive it 
to be one of the most important which can occupy the 
columns of educational periodicals. 

If it has merits nearly approaching to what is claim- 
ed for it, is it not time for this Society to move in the 
matter? And if it be valueless, let the light of free 
discussion show it to be so. 

Finally, we renew the recommendation to the So- 
ciety, to adopt the resolution appended to our last re- 
port. All of which is submitted. 


Josepu Gipsons, Ch’n. _ 
E. Lamsorn, — 





S. Boston, Oct. 19, 1852. 
Mr. Josern Gipsons—Sir—I received from you, 
a few days since, a letter wherein you enquire into 
the “ particular method by which Phonotypy has been 
used as an agent in teaciiing our common print.” 
About a year since I commenced teaching a class 
of eight scholars to read by means of the phonetic 
system. The method which I adopted was simply 
this: 





ing in ough, and some others, which have been not 


After they had learned to enunciate the elementa- 
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ry sounds distinctly, I then taught them the charac- 
ters which represent those sounds. I began first 
with the vowels, then taught them a few of the con- 
sonants and combined them with the vowels, thus 
forming little words, and so on until the whole of the 
alphabet consisting of forty characters was mastered. 
The alphabet is acquired in a very short time in this 
manner, owing probably to the pleasure which is de- 
rived from seeing its immediate use. These little 
words are next formed into sentences; and at this 
point the child’s interest increases with every new 
lesson, and he steadily advances with comparatively 
little aid from his teacher. The book used is the 
“First Phonetic Reader.” After completing this 
and the “ Second Phonetic Reader,” I placed a com- 
mon reading book in their hands. The difference in 
the two styles of printing did not at all perplex them. 
I selected the easiest pieces first, and in a few days 
they could read them very well. More difficult ones 
were then given them, and they read them without 
any trouble. I then commenced teaching orthogra- 
phy by the usual method, and in that I experienced 
no obstacle from their having been taught analysis 
first. I continue both styles of reading, and practise 
analysis daily. 

The children composing this class are all of foreign 
parentage, and their average age is about six years. 
In ability I do not consider them superior to the other 
children in the school, but in correctness in reading 
and spelling the common print, and in the rapidity 
with which they acquired these, they have never been 
equalled by any class that I have ever taught. 


I have thus given, as far as I am able, the method 
pursued in my school. Perhaps the results of that 
method, of which an account may be found in the Re- 
port presented to the Primary School Committee of 
Boston, and of which I will send a copy with this, 
may prove of some interest to you. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Emity R, Baxter. 
Bosron, Oct. 15th, 1852. 
THOMAS RANNEY TO JOSEPH GIBBONS. 

My Dear Sir:—I received your favor of the 11th 
inst., making inquiries into the practicability of using 
phonotypy asa stepping stone to learning the com- 
mon orthography of the English language. To give 
you a philosophical reason for the fact, that children 
after having been taught phonetically can learn to 
read and spell the common orthography readily, I 
shall not undertake; but I will offer a few thoughts 
upon the subject. 

I am employing all my time in teaching phonotypy 
in the public schools of this State; and I find it a 
pleasing employment, though not very profitable: as 





I give free lessons to all towns where they introduce! 


it inall the schools. 1 have taught phonotypy in 130 
of our public schools : and many of them the best high 
schools that we have. It is introduced in the high 
grammar schools for the purpose of teaching the elo- 
cutionary sounds of the language and training the 
voice for clear and distinct enunciation ; and in our 
primary schools for teaching children both styles of 
print. It is found by actual experiment that the pho- 
netic system is the only system by which little chil- 
dren can be taught to enunciate the difficult combi- 
nations of the English language. The reasons why 
I think that little children do learn to read common 
print better by first learning phonotypy, are, first, the 
truthfulness of the phonetic system developes their 
reasoning powers, so that when they go into common 
print, they are able to grapple with its difficulties.— 
Second, the children who are taught phonetically, 
are in the habit of noticing every letter in each word 
and when they go into common print, they observe 
the contrast between the styles of print, and thereby 
charge their minds with their peculiar styles of spell- 
ing. FaREWELL. 


Boston, Oct. 29, 1852. 

Messrs. Gibbons ¢ Lamborn:—Your letter has 
been received, and with pleasure I comply with your 
request in giving you what little information I have 
to impart, of my mode of teaching children by means 
of the phonetic system. 

I first teach with large letters of the phonotypic 
alphabet, the six long vowels, and then proceed with 
the rest of the alphabet. During the process of teach- 
ing, I vary the form of presenting the alphabet; teach- 
ing sometimes from the chart, sometimes from single 
cards, each containing a letter, held before the chil- 
dren, and also from their books, they repeating the 
sounds in all these cases after me. 

Another exercise which is very useful, is the print- 
ing of letters on the slate. The alphabet is general- 
ly learned in a week, and simple reading in from 
four to six weeks. They read fluently in from six to 
eight months, this depending upon the age and abili- 
ty of the pupil. Allowing medium capacity, a child 
six years old commencing with the alphabet, will read 
in four months; one five years old, in six months; 
and one four years old in eight months. I have ac- 
complished it in much less time, but this is the aver- 
age. 

They then take the transition book, which has Ro- 
man print on one page, and Phonetic print on the op- 
posite one, the latter serving as a key to the former. 
I give a short lesson, requesting them to refer to the 
Phonotypic page for explanation, and when reciting, 
to read the Romanic page without that aid. 

This is all the teaching they require in passing 
from one print to the other, and it is accomplished 
more easily than I can explain to you. The interest 
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that is excited by doing the work themselves, and 
knowing what they are about, and why they do it, is 
very desirable, and this is secured. 

At the time you wish to present the Romanic print 
to the pupils, they will analyze any word they can 
pronounce. In about six, or at the longest, eight 
weeks from the time of commencing the Romanic 
print, the pupil will read very well, and always bet- 
ter on the average than childrena year older, or than 
those do, that have been studying according to the 
common method two years. The pupils then com- 
mence spelling,and that they learn with almost incred- 
ible rapidity. 


ter than older children who have been studying two 


In three months they will spell bet- 
years. They generally, without guessing, use their 
judgment in spelling a word they have never heard 
or seen, precisely as an adult does. 

I have made here a simple statement of facts. I 
might say much of my love of the system and my en- 
thusiasm in teaching what is so admirably adapted 
te the child’s mind, and which awaken such an inter- 
est in books, the study of which is usually a task, rath- 
er than a pleasure to children. But there has been 
so much said and written in favor of the system, 
which so fully coincides with my views, that it 
would be but repetition to enlarge upon the topic. 

Hoping that these suggestions may be satisfactory 
and that they may meet the wishes of your oommittee, 

I remain yours gentlemen 
Very respectfully, 
Emity L. Loruropr. 

. Joseph Gibbons , : 
leg ao Esq, t Committes. 

Boston, Oct. 30, 1852. 

My Dear Sir :—The communications sent to you 
yesterday, of Miss Baxter, (Mather School House, 
South Boston,) and Miss Lothrop, (9 Allston street, 
Boston,) cover so thoroughly the ground concerning 
which you inquire, that it seems needless for me to 
add anything thereto. The fact exists that the old 
method of teaching to read is difficult. That is a 
point on which testimony, and not argument is re- 
quired. Yet the reason of this difficulty may render 
the testimony more readily understood. 


The child commencing with the Romanic alphabet 
in the usual method is taught that a is pronounced by 
name as in mating. ‘That he can comprehend. But 
why at should not therefore be pronounced eight, is 
impossible for him to decipher. And this obstacle, 
coming thus early in his path of study, has at once a 
tendency to make it odious and incomprehensible to 
him, and to teach him deceit. For if letters tell 
falsehoods, why should not children? And when he 
goes farther and sees that any and many present a 





new sound of a, which allows him neither to pro- 


I 2 F 3 
nounce any nor any, but compels him to say any (eni) 


he becomes only more bewildered. Nor is his con- 
fusion likely to be less when he learns that the same 


— ‘ 1 2 
letters in father is not pronounced father, nor father, 
nor feather (as in any,) but that it has a new sound, 
His confusion is likely to be transformed into disgust 


5 . . . . 
to learn that was furnishes him with a new sound of 
that letter; and disgust becomes actual hatred when 


6 
he becomes familiar with the sound of ain all. To 


¥ 
this succeeds anger to find that a in dollar only va- 
ries the sound while the letter is constant. There 
is danger to the child’s morals for him to learn, with- 


out comprehending it, that after all this a in Isaac 
and aisle is perfectly meaningless; when nought but 
despair can crown his efforts when he is informed 
that he has no definite means of judging which of 
these varied pronunciations he must give, when, for 
the first time, in a new word, he sees the letter a. 
Only the beginning of the troubles has been alluded 
to. Every one of these eight sounds has a great va- 


riety of means of representing it. Take the sound 


of a for instance. It is expressed by a in making, 
ag in champagne, ai in pain, aig in campaign, aigh 
in straight, ao in gaol, au in gauging, ay in play, 
aye in played, ea in great, ei in veil, eig in reign, 
eigh in weight, eighe in weighed, ey in they, eye in 
conveyed, &c., &c., in all, in 34 different methods, 

There are 658 means of designating the simple 
sounds of the language. Buta combination of sounds 
may be represented in a much greater variety of ways. 
Take for instance, the following word, Ggeebbeennzz, 
which is proved by begged, pretty, ebbed, resin, man- 
ner, and whizzing tobe one of the methods, of which 
there are no less than 1,860,138, of spelling your own 
name, Gibbons, and authorizing them each and all by 
the common orthography of other words in the lan- 
guage. 

Learning, however, by means of the phonetic sys- 
tem, the child avoids all these stumbling-blocks, until 
by reading he is old enough to comprehend them; 
when the transition to the Romanic print may be best 
explained by one single word, resemblance. 

Your obedient servant, 
James W. Srons. 





A Tuovent.—The irritating grain of sand, which 
by accident or incaution has got within the shell of 
the oyster, incites the living inmate to secrete from 
its own resources the means of coating the intrusive 
substance. And is it not, or may it not be even so 
with trouble and afflictions in our case? We, too, 
may turn even sickness and sorrow into pearls of great 
price. Selected, 
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INDOMITABLE MENTAL ENERGY. 


Sometimesthere is an irrepressible desire of knowl- 
edge, with great natura] ability, and the power of 
application. These instances are never very nu- 
merous, but when they fa!] within our range, let us 
rejoice that we may assist in developing a great gift 
of God, and in drawing it into exercise and strength. 
There are some recorded cases which come home to 
the sympathy of every one. Who can read, without 
the deepest interest, of Ferguson, the astronomer, the 
son of a day-laborer, and himself at first in the same 
walk of life, while yeta boy noting the stars by the 
help of beads on a string ; or Thomas Simpson, the 
poor weaver, in Leicestershire, amidst the hardships 
and toils of early life, working his way to mathemati- 
cal knowledge surpassed by few in his time; or Mur- 
ry, the orientalist, following his first studies while he 
tended a few sheepamong the hills; or Brindley, the 
parent of our Inland navigation, walking fifty miles 
when a poor lad, to inspect the machinery of a mill ; 
or Glifford at the shoemaker’s work-bench, learning 
algebra by stealth, and solving problems with a 
blunted awl on leather beaten smooth; or Ark- 
wright, to whom the cotton manufacture owes 
so much, laboring, while under all the discourage- 
ments of a low condition, to perfect his invention ? 
To all these, and many others, the advantages of 
early education would have been invaluable, not only 
abridging their toil, but removing impediments 
which they were never able thoroughly to overcome. 
Rev. Sanderson Robins. 





DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST Hair Century.—The 
discoveries in art and science, and the progress in 
civilization for the last fifty years may be duly esti- 
mated from the following facts. Previous to the year 
1800, there was not a single steamboat in existence, 
the first one being Jaunched by Fulton in 1807.— 
Now there are three thousand steamboats traveling 
the waters of America; and the time saved is equal 
to seventy per cent. In 1800, there was not a single 
railroad in the world ; but there is now in the United 
States alone 8,797 miles of railroad, costing $286,- 
000,000. In 1800, it took weeks to convey intelli- 
gence between New York and New Orleans; but 
now it can be accomplished in minutes. Gas-light 
was not known in 1800; but now every town and 
city of any importance is lighted with it. Daguerre 
communicated to the world his beautiful invention in 
1839. Gun cotton and chloroform have been recent 
discoveries. Astronomy has added anumber of plan- 
ets to the solar system. In fact, knowledge in almost 
every department of human effort has made great 
and rapid advances, and the usual progress of centu- 
ries has been concentrated in the last fifty years.— 
We are now entering upon the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and the probability is that dis- 
coveries still more vast and important will be made. 
Where is the limit to the researches of the human 
mind ? 





Loneretiow has written a line of poetry that is 

worth a fortune to those who practice it :— 
“ Learn to labor and to wait.” 

Energy combined with patience is the secret of 
success—there is quantum sufficit of these qualities 
in the world, but it is rarely that they go hand in 
hand. Energy without patience would never have 
built the pyramids—patience without energy may 
make a saint but never a hero, 





ADDRESS OF GOV. BIGLER. 

The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the 
Literary Institute of Moyamensing, at Eleventh and 
Catharine streets, took place on Saturday the 13th 
ult., and was attended by a large number of inter- 
ested spectators. 

The introductory religious exercises were per- 
formed by Bishop Potter, after which Gov. Bigler 
was introduced, and delivered the following opening 
address :— 

GENTLEMEN OF THE MoyAMENSING INSTITUTE, AND 
Fe.tiow-Cit1zens :—In compliance with the request 
of the committee of arrangements, for the ceremo- 
nies of this occasion, I shall proceed to make some 
remarks in reference to the nature, object, and ten- 
dencies of the “* Moyamensing Literary Institute,” 
whose foundations we have just laid. This Insti- 
tute, as I am informed, has been organized under 
the auspices of the “ Young Men’s Institute” of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, and is to consist of 
a well selected library of useful books—a spacious 
and comfortable reading room—all of which, as con- 
templated by its charter, shall be free of access to 
every citizen who may see proper to avail himself 
of these great advantages. It is also proposed to 
have weekly lectures on moral, literary, or scientific 
subjects, to be prepared by competent persons con- 
nected with the Institute, or others who may be 
induced to take an interest in its welfare. 

The design of its founders being, to provide, for 
the poor as well as for the rich, a free fountain of 
knowledge and truth, from which they may all par- 
take without money or price. To extend to the la- 
borer, mechanic and all others, during their leisure 
hours in the evenings, after the toils of the day, an 
opportunity of storing their minds with useful in- 
formation. To protect the morals of the young men 
of the neighborhood, by attracting them through 
the influence of this Institution, from the haunts of 
vice and folly. To inculcate a taste for reading 
and thinking—for self-cultivation, and to promote 
the general dissemination of useful knowledge. 

How vast the purpose! How beneficent the 
scheme! and how grest the blessings which must 
result to this community! Such an object should, 
as I have no doubt it will, command the sympathy 
and material aid of all good members of society. 

But what shall I say on this occasion to forward 
the ends of this generous and noble scheme? The 
ideas connected with the occasion open up an al- 
most unlimited field for contemplation. This I dare 
not attempt to occupy in detail. I must confine 
myself to words of encouragement, commendation 
and counsel, in reference to the objects of this In- 
stitution, rather than attempt a labored disserta- 
tion on the beneficial tendencies of moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation. 

No observing member of society can be mistaken 
as to the salutary influence such an institution must 
necessarily exercise in a community like this. They 
are inevitable. The design alone, of attracting the 
youth of the neighborhood from the streets, in the 
evening—from the presence of bad examples—from 
the society of the vulgar and the wicked—from the 
beguiling inducements presented by the idle and 
vicious—from the seductive charms of those “ whose 
lips drop as a honey-comb,” but whose “end is bit- 
ter ag wormwood,” should be sufficient to commend 
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it to special favor. Let each parent, for himself, 
reflect on this point. Let him enquire what such 
institutions, in this particular, have done to preserve 
the moral character of his son; or let him contem- 
plate what has been lost for want of such guardian 
care. How much of degradation and misery to the 
child—of anguish and humiliation to the parent, 
might have been averted through its influence! Each 
week furnishes new lessons on this point; for each 
presents some fresh fruits of idleness and folly to 
pain the parental heart. The mind of man is rest- 
less, and is constantly in pursuit of some source of 
indulgence ; if the good and pure be not presented, 
the vicious and corrupt will besought out. “Satan 
will always find something for idle hands to do.”— 
The mischievous are vigilant in winning off the 
weak and unwary. Tocheck their success, sources 
of amusement and interest must be furnished for the 
youthful mind. Some depository for his leisure 
hours must be presented. Such a retreat will be 
found in the reading room of this Institution. Here, 
the youthful mind can be occupied in the pursuit of 
useful knowledge—his sensibilities elevated, and 
his whole moral character moulded by the influence 
of virtuous examples. Here he will be secluded 
from the scenes of drunkenness and riot, which tend 
so powerfully to corrupt his taste and mislead his 
ambition. 1 would not speak against innocent sour- 
ces of amusement which afford physical exercise to 
the body, and thus promote health. These are nat- 
ural and proper. I speak against the influence of 
bad example and that bad moral training, which 
leads the youth to feel that he is not a full grown 
man, until he can utter an ingeniously constructed 
oath, or roll under his tongue a huge quid of tobacco, 
I have reference to those baneful influences which 
mislead youthful ambition. For man, in his whole 
career, from the swaddling cloth to the shroud, is 
actuated more or less by a desire to excel in what- 
ever pursuit or custom is found about him. _ If, there- 
fore, the young be surrounded by bad examples and 
vicious habits, their ambition will be misled, and 
they will attempt to excel in these vices. And, 
again, the vices which result from bad association are 
so insidious and seductive ; they steal so impercep- 
tibly upon the unwary, that these are consummated 
in error without having perceived that the first step 
had been taken. To the young these vices present 
themselves as innocent amusements—to the middle 
aged as the natural offspring of society, to which it 
is idle to object. But alas, how bitter the fruits! 
how illusive the idea of innocence and real happi- 
ness! ‘ Beneath the rose the thorn is concealed.” 
Let parents consider these things, and let them 
“train up a child in the way he should go, so that 
when he becomes old he will not depart from it.” 


But the other great objects and tendencies of the 
Institution demand our attention. They are to de- 
velop the faculties of the mind—to inculcate the 
habit of reading and thinking—to give confidence 
and success to those who are pursuing the science 
of self-education, (if I may be allowed to indulge in 
such a figure,) and to disseminate useful knowledge. 

In all countries and in all ages of the world, the 
education of the masses of the people has exercised 
a most wholesome influenee on society. But the 
institutions of no government that has preceded ours, 
in modern times, has seemed so much to demand 
the cultivation of the moral and intellectual faculies 
of the people as those of our own republic. Here, 





the people are the government—they are the legiti- 
mate source of all power. Their will, reflected 
through the ballot box, calls one public man to their 
service and displaces another—sustains certain no- 
tions of public policy and rejects others. How im- 
portant then, it becomes, that that will should pro- 
ceed from a highly cultivated judgment? Whocan 
contemplate the sublime spectacle witnessed in our 
country within a few days past, and not feel the 
force of these truths? Last week a citizen was 
called from retirement and placed in the Presiden- 
tial chair for four years, through the exercise of this 
will, and this week, scarcely a word of exultation is 
heard from the victors, or an accent of complaint 
from the vanquished. Such amazing scenes in the 
affairs of government, can result from intelligence 
only. Should the moral and intellectual training 
of the people be neglected—should ignorance and 
prejudice prevail, very different scenes might be 
witnessed. The development and cultivation of 
the mental faculties is not only of vast importance 
to the individual, as calculated to elevate and puri- 
fy his nature, and to afford him the more enlarged 
source of enjoyment, but it becomes of transcendent 
importance to organized society—to the government 
which is controlled by that will. How desirable it 
is, then, that this great source of public policy should 
be pure and enlightened. ‘When the fountain is 
pure, the stream emanating therefrom will also be 
pure.” If the morals, motives, and objects of the 
people be pure, just and patriotic, the beauties of 
these virtues will be reflected through the govern- 
ment, and tend to the elevation of our name asa 
people, and give force to the blessed examples of 
our republic. Under other forms of government, 
where the influence of the governed is less direct 
and potent, the cultivation of the judgment of the 
masses is not so indispensably necessary to the move- 
ments of the government; but moral and mental 
culture is none the less necessary to the happiness 
of the individual citizen. 

But in no other country are the inducemnets to 
the young and gifted, to excel in the development 
of their intellectual faculties and in the acquisition 
of useful knowledge—a knowledge of our govern- 
ment—of history—of the arts and sciences—of mor- 
al and political philosophy, so important as in this. 
The invitation is offered alike to all to excel in 
these accomplishments, for the way of preferment 
is open to all. The poorest boy in the land, through 
the instrumentality of your beneficent Institution, 
and the use of proper diligence in the work of “ self- 
culture,” may attain to eminence in the govern- 
ment and usefulness in society, as readily as he who 
is blessed with an abundance of this world’s goods. 
Our republican government recognizes no distinc- 
tions in birth or blood, and none in wealth. Here 
each citizen, the poorest as well as the richest, is 
clothed with high privileges, and is called upon to 
bear important responsibilities. Each can be the 
architect of his own fortune and fame. Here, 


“ Honor and fame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


The aspirations of the obscure and humble need 
not be stultified by the chilling hand of poverty, or 
the reflection that they can boast no royal blood or 
titled parentage. Let them use the proper means 
of self-education and triumph is certain. Virtue, 
diligence and perseverance in this, will be followed 
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by accomplishments and eminence just as certainly 
as cause produces effect. Under arbitrary forms of 
government this could not be. Even affluence is 
seldom attained in such countries in one generation. 
From the stultifying influence of these forms of 
government, wealth is almost hereditary as the 
crown itself. There, as a general principle, it re- 
quires centuries to change estates—here, the pen- 
nyless boy becomes the opulent merchant and the 
retired millionaire. The humble magistrate be- 
comes the leader of armies and the founder of a na- 
tion. The orphan boy rises to the head of the gov- 
ernment and leaves the richest blessings to posteri- 
ty. The “ Mill Boy of the Slashes” becomes the 
pride of the nation. What lessons of encourage- 
ment to young men of limited means and doubting 
spirits, is found in the history of Washington, Jack- 
son, Clay and Webster ; in those of Franklin, Fulton, 
Rittenhouse, Burnett and others! Who believes 
that these great men could have reached the emi- 
nence they enjoyed, through the mere forms of an 
education, however complete, or by means of wealth, 
however exhaustless? All the gold of Ophir, in the 
absence of dilgence and thought, could not build up 
one such character. A mere classical education 
could not do it. This will develop the faculties of 
the man, but it requires the constant exercise of 
these to give them permanent strength—untiring 
diligence to store the mind with the historic treas- 
ures of the past, and sufficient to vivify the imagi- 
nation and enable it to contemplate the future—to 
draw lessons of wisdom from the laws of God and 
nature, as they surround us. 

The young man may not excel in learning who 
visits your Institution, merely to pass his time in 
reading what is most agreeable to his taste. Read- 
ing, without thinking, will neither develop the fac- 
ulties of the mind orstore it with information. _Lit- 
tle reading and much thinking is far better than an 
extensive indulgence in the former and the neglect 
of the latter effort. Neither those who attend here 
to develop and cultivate the faculties of the mind, 
nor those who desire to gather useful information, 
can succeed without much diligent thought. It re- 
quires this kind of exercise to expand the mind as 
it also requires this to enable it to retain the gems 
of history or the teachings of philosophy. It is not 
more the extent of reading than the clear under- 
standing and practical application of the matter 
read, that makes the scholar and the statesman.— 
He who reads without understanding is a dunce, 
and will remain so. The habit of thinking, yes, 
thinking, fellow-citizens, for that is the word for 
every student and every man engaged in self-edu- 
cation. It is a habit which may be acquired as 
readily as that of spending your evenings at this 
hal] in reading. Both these habits should be dili- 
gently cultivated by him who desires to realize the 
full extent of the good which this institution is com- 
petent to give. 

Nor should any man frequent this place without 
a fixed purpose. If he be youthful, and his object 
be to develope his mind, let him exercise it in an 
active manner, not subjecting it to a too severe dis- 
cipline. The physical, intellectual and moral facul- 
ties of the man, must be, to some extent, developed 
before they will bear hard training. The extreme 
precocity of the child is not always maintained in 
manhood. The mind, when weak, may be over- 
wrought. But this I have frequently seen demon- 





strated, that a theoretical education may be almost 
lost for want of subsequent practice. In vain will 
you put into the head of a child the elements of all 
the sciences, anda knowldege of the languages, 
if he neglect entirely to reduce these to practice. 
He will have no originality of thought or indepen- 
dence of judgment. He will consult others—he will 
be superficially learned, but practically ignorant.— 
He may know something of words, but nothing of 
things. In short, he must think—he must make a 
practical application of the theories he has stud- 
ied to the things of the world; to nature and pro- 
gress. Who has less practical wisdom than the 
student who has just finished his collegiate career, 
and who has labored so hard to know everything? 
But he has a mind stored with the elements of great 
knowledge. If he improve these—if he be diligent 
in their cultivation and practice, they will make 
him a wise man in the eyes of the world. But 
should he conclude that collegiate studies are all 
that are necessary, and neglect to reflect on what he 
has learned, or reduce it to practical use, he will, 
in all probability, fall below mediocrity in intellect- 
ual attainments. He who never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a college; but has devoted himself to the 
ordinary means of self-culture, may succeed much 
better. What I desire to impress upon you is, that 
you must not expect success without effort. It is 
useless to read without you understand, or pretend 
to understand without anxious thought and refiec- 
tion. Whatever is commenced should be completed, 
and the principles of science immediately reduced 
to practice. Wayland, in a discourse before a lit- 
erary institute, at Boston, remarks that, “ First, the 
original powers of the mind are cultivated by use. 
This law,” says he, “I believe obtains in respect to 
all our powers—physical, intellectual, and moral.— 
But it must be by the use of each several faculty. 
The improvement of the memory does not of neces- 
sity strengthen the power of discrimination, nor 
does the improvement of natural, logical acuteness, 
of necessity add sensibility to the taste. The law 
on this subject seems to be, that every several fac- 
ulty is strengthened and rendered more perfect, 
exactly in proportion as it is subjected to habitual 
and active exercise.” But let me insist upon the 
importance of universal practice of everything that 
is learned. No matter whether it be a rule in arith- 
metic or a rule in grammar, a principle in rhetoric 
or a theorem in mathematics; as soon as it is learn- 
ed and understood, let it be practised.” The mind 
never will derive acuteness and power in any other 
way. Nor will it in any other way attain to the 
dignity of practical science. The mind continues 
to gain strength and clearness almost in proportion 
as itisexercised. Where there is physical strength 
to sustain it, the mental faculties become brighter. 
In many instances we see them at the end of three 
score years and ten, strong and vivid as the ardor 
of youth could desire. Take for instance the cases 
of Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Ulay and Mr. Webster, who 
each lived a life of mental excitement. When in- 
tellectually brighter than at their last moments !— 
This was especially the case with the latter. The 
gems of literature fell from his lips on the very 
verge of the grave. The intellectual seemed to 
have subdued the physical man. His death was the 
separation of a strong, bright intellect, from a de- 
cayed and worn out tenement. 


But useful knowledge and virtue can only be 
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drawn from a wise and pure fountain. Your Insti- 
tute must be stored with the right kind of books, if 
you would have it exercise a beneficial influence.— 
These, I have no doubt, will be carefully and wisely 
selected by the managers of the Institute. They 
should embrace history, moral philosophy, geogra- 
phy, and works on all the arts and sciences, &c.— 
Historical works should be abundant, for they are 
the great depositories of events, human and Divine 
—of the incidents of man’s career on earth and of 
God’s doing toward him—of the doings of wars and 
pestilence—of the triumph of one nation and of the 
downfall of another—of revolutions, politica) and 
religious—those pages that speak to us from the 
creation of the world to the present day, in lessons 
of admonition and truth. These should be studied 
and applied to the age in which we live. It is in 
this way, we become sensible of the profound obliga- 
tions we are under to Almighty God for His kind- 
ness—His mercy, and His guardian care. 

The rapid strides of the arts and sciences, which 
are annihilating time and space, should be made the 
subject of serious contemplation in this Institute.— 
Physical science is doing much for the convenience 
and comfort of man in this age. The history of the 
past is a vista through which we may see something 
of the future. Similar causes will produce like ef- 
fects. Lessons of experience should not, therefore, 
be neglected. It is by consulting these, that we 
become wise in reference to the future. In this 
connection again, the importance of practicing what 
we learn is made manifest. It is useless to glean 
from history useful lessons, if we disregard them in 
practical life. The past and the future! Of the 
first we can learn much; of the latter imagine but 
little. I think it was Daniel Webster, who, ina 
lecture before a literary institute many years since, 
said, that it was one of the noblest faculties of the 
human mind that enabled man to draw the realities 
of the past and the pictures of the future before him 
and contemplate all at the same time. How much 
of the image of God there is in this one faculty !— 
How diligently each should cultivate this sacred tal- 
ent. 

Young men of ordinary talents are liable to be- 
come discouraged, and to conclude that it is idle for 
them to attempt to attain more than a mere business 
knowledge. He of sprightly genius, seems to cast 
them in the shade! he goes so far ahead in the be- 
ginning, that the former are disposed to give up the 
race. This should not be. There is no evidence 
that the man of genius will go the farthest. The 
perseverance and stability that are generally found 
accompanying intellectual mediocrity, often lead 
to and success eminence. Nor should a young man 
ever abandon the pursuit of knowledge or eminence 
in an art, science or profession, because he can see 
no immediate practical benefit to be derived from it. 
This will be made apparent in the vicissitudes of 
lite. The most studious efforts I ever made, after 
historic and other knowledge, was when I was learn- 
ing the art of printing. And I think I can say with 
truth, that every historic fict or principle in sci- 
ence, impressed upon my mind, at that time, has 
proved useful to me in subsequent life. “In youth, 
treasure up knowledge for after life”—form good 
habits, and when you become old they will not for- 
sake you. King Solomon said, “better is the end 
of a thing than the beginning thereof.” How Di- 
vinely true! ‘The harvest is better than the seed 


time—the full grown fruit than the bud. The fruits 

of early education and good moral training, are bet. 
ter and brighter than the immediate effects of the 
inculcation of the elements of knowledge and truth. 
The end is better than the beginning. The end ig 
wisdom; and her ways “are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” 





ADDRESS OF GOV. BIGLER. 

The new and beautiful Hall of the Spring Gar- 
den Institute, at the corder of Broad and Spring Gar. 
den streets was dedicated on the 12th ult. There 
was a large and intelligent audience present, and a 
very large number of ladies. The opening address 
was delivered by Gov. Bigler, who spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Spring Garden Institute and 
fellow-citizens:—Philadelphia is distinguished for 
her institutions of learning—for the eminent suc- 
cess which has marked her efforts in favor of com- 
mon and high schools—for the number and benefi- 
cent character of her institutions which her gener- 
ous people have dedicated to the cause. of general 
education. I have come here to-night to participate 
in the ceremonies that are to dedicate the “ Spring 
Garden Institute” to that great work, and I think 
I can truly say that I never have been called upon 
to perform a more pleasant duty, and I beg to say 
also that whether in public or private life, it shall 
always afford me the utmost pleasure to participate 
in any movement to perfect and extend these insti- 
tutions. 

To place within the reach of every citizen the 
means of intellectual improvement, should be re- 
garded as one of the highest purposes of government; 
and certainly no more sacred obligation can devolve 
upon the parent than to educate the child. The 
cultivation of the moral and intellectual faculties of 
the people elevates and dignifies their social condi- 
tion, and capacitates them for self-government. This 
moral training of the people is desirable in any 
country, but it is especially so ina republic like 
ours, where each citizen is invested with a certain 
degree of sovereignty, by means of which he exer- 
cises the high prerogative of choosing his own guar- 
dians of public affairs, and thus makes the impress 
of his will on the policy of the government. In other 
countries, where the masses are looked upon as mere. 
“*hewers of wood and drawers of water” for those 
who have reached the head of civil affairs by here- 
ditary succession, the moral condition of the masses 
has much less influence upon the movements and 
upon the stability of the government. But in this 
republic, where so much depends upon popular will, 
influenced by popular intelligence—where the dis- 
tinctions of blood and title do not exist, too much 
sicrifice cannot be made by the citizen and the gov- 
ernment to promote the cause of education. | 
And especially should the means of education be 
placed within the reich of the peor and helpless.— 
Talent which would otherwise remain obscure is 
thus brought to light and practical us». Nature, in 
bestowing her gifts, is not confined to the ranks of the 
listinguished and opulent. Her bounteous hand is 
restrained by no contracted limits. Talent and gen'us 
of the highest order are often found in the most humble 
ranks of society. But what rich treasures of these face 





ulties are lost for want of the means of cultivation— 
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smothered by the chilling hand of poverty, or extin- 
guished by the paralyzing influence of bad examples 
or bad moral training. How beautiful and how true 
the poetic sentiment, which was impressed upon my 
mind in my school-boy days: 


“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Our free schools are drawing forth these hidden 
treasures, and blessing society with their rich fruits. 
The “Spring Garden Literary Institute” will be a 
powerful auxillary in this noble work. 

The utility of establishing literary institutions as 
a means of disseminating useful knowledge, is not 
doubted, and I shall therefore use but little argument 
to demonstrate the wisdom of the design of the insti- 
tution we have met to dedicate to that sacred cause. 
Its influence in this community, in protecting the 
morals of the young, and in cultivating a taste for 
reading and thinking, must have a most salutary ef- 
fect upon society. ‘I'he mechanic, after he has per- 
formed his daily toil, will find in it a quiet retreat, 
where he can store his mind with useful information. 
He will here find a treasure of knowledge, by means 
of which he can prepare himself the better to per- 
form the duties incident to life. The knowledge 
which he thus acquires enables him the more com- 
pletely to comprehend the art or trade in which he 
may be engaged, and in this way it becomes to him 
a means of wealth. It, besides, opens up to his mind 
new sources of enjoyment, expands and cultivates 
the faculties of his mind—and his aims and objects 
become mo.e elevated and pure. His conception of 
his duties to the government and to his neighbor the 
more clear and just. His whole moral being is made 
the more closely to proximate the image of his 
maker, and even the seeds of christianity may be 
thus sown. This knowledge will doas much for 
the laborer, and for all other classes, as for the me- 
chanic. 

All who resort here can find something useful.— 
The mechanic, the artizan, the tradesman, and the 
merchant, may find here useful lessons in reference 
to their respective pursuits. The mysteries of sci- 
ence are discussed in the books of the library, and 
by studying these the most humble may become the 
means of great good to society. The farmer may 
know how to sow and reap, but who will say that the 
study of the science of agriculture is not calculated 
to increase the profits of his most noble pursuit, and 
at the same time expand his mind and open new 
sources of intellectual enjoyment? Every branch 
of industry in this country is progressive, and he 
who desires to keep up with the age in which we 
live, must look to the improvements which the arts 
an’ sciences are making in his own peculiar trade 
or business. He must watch and study these, and 
reduce them to practical use, if he desires to keep 
pace with his neighbor. This he can only do by 
reading and thinking. This institution affords him 
the opportunity of doing both. But he must make 
the eflort if he desires to attain to eminence in the 
arts and sciences. You must “plough deep whilst 
the sluggard sleep ;” ad you must embrace the favo- 
rable opportunity of youth and vigor to de this. A 
wise man of old times said: “ He that gathereth in 
summer is a wise son ; but he that sleepeth in harvest, 
is a son that causeth shame.” 

The usefulness of material matter is made the more 





apparent by the development and cultivation of the 
mind, The rich resources of the earth are discov- 
ered and prepared for the uses of man by the agency 
of the mechanic arts and sciences. These never can 
be readily attained to without theoretic and practical 
education. Physical science, which is contributing 
so profusely to the cultivation of our country, and to 
the comfort of the people, is greatly accelerated in 
its progress by our system of education, and by our 
institutions of learning. But for these its movements 
would be much retarded. A knowledge of arithme- 
tic, geometry and algebra, is almost indispensably 
necessary to test many of the principles of right sci- 
ence. Who can contemplate, with indifference, the 
progress which a few years have witnessed in this 
science, which so distinctly makes the character 
of our people and the peculiar institutions under 
which we live? Who will say that these 
wonderful achievements are not attributable to the 
facility with which our people can obtain useful 
knowledge; to the numerous institutions, similar to 
this, which are found in our country! The humble 
mechanic who devotes his leisure hours to the inves- 
tigation of the principles of the mechanic arts, as he 
is enabled to do through the medium of our free in- 
stitutions of learning, is soon found presenting the 
world with some wonderful invention. When Ful- 
ton first applied for aid to test the power of steam, he 
was looked upon by many good citizens as a weak 
and visionary creature, and his great discovery treat- 
ed with indifference. Fulton, God bless his memory, 
was in advance of the age in which he lived,and yet 
I believe he was only a self-educated man. ‘The 
restless spirit of man is constantly on the move, and 
this discovery of the humble and penniless mechanic 
has reached all corners of the globe. How startling 
would be the announcement at this day, that the age 
of steam power was soon to terminate! Many peo 
ple would think the world might as well terminate 
with it—that it could not go any longer than steam 
power lasted. The ocean could not be traversed any 
more, for no man in this go-ahead age, could think 
of spending three or four months in making a trip to 
Europe and back. And then the idea of being 
brought down to five miles an hour in traversing our 
own country! What would become of the merchant 
who is obliged to come from the Western States 
to the Atlantic cities, thousands of miles, to purchase 
all his goods and return the same week! He would 
be ruined. It would seem to take all his time to do 
his traveling. And what of the itinerant politician 
who is required by the obligations of patriotism to in- 
struct the democracy of one State to-day and those 
of another to-morrow? He too would be ready to 
exclaim that * Othello’s occupation is gone.” But it 
is not only in the transportation of men and things, 
that the happy consequences of this great discovery 
is made manifest. Its domestic operations are not to 
be reached by the imagination of man. They are 
found in every country, in every valley, and in every 
plain. The hammers, the wheels, the spindles and 
shuttles, that are made to acknowledge its influences 
are countless, and the productions of these, for the 
uses of man, are boundless. Stop the use of steam 
power! You might as well knuck the earth off its 
axis, 


Steam is saving time and annihi'ating space, and 
this answers the go-ahead inclination of the age very 


well. But the magnetic telegraph has commenced 
to beat time; and, as for space, it recognises no such 
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impediment. A man’s ideas, started on the wires at 
Boston, beats time to New Orleans handsomely. An 
order for a bale of cotton, going from the East to the 
West, beats daylight without a struggle. This is 
truly the wonder of the age; and if it were not for 
impediments of the oceans, this wonderful science 
would bring the whole inhabitants of the globe into 
close communication. 


But let us look at the less wonderful discoveries 
for a few moments, and contemplate their effect upon 
the affairs of the world. In our own Commonwealth, 
the influence of the mechanic arts has been most strik- 
ing. There was a day, since Penn founded this Com- 
monwealth, when the only means of transportation 
between its extremities was by pack-horses. There 
was a time when the transporter of tonnage consider- 
ed it rude to visit Philadelphia without the equipage 
of bells on his horses! 

Simon Snyder, in his last annual message, con- 
gratulated the members of the Legislature and the 
people on the fact, that a bridge had been constructed 
over the Susquehanna river, at Columbia—that it had 
been commenced and completed in three years—and 
that a turnpike road was wending its way through 
the southern tier of counties, towards Pittsburg.— 
Such an achievement as the construction of the Co- 
lumbia bridge in three years, elevated the character 
of the architect to the highest niche of fame. At 
this time, however, human thoughts are occupied 
about other things. Bridges over the Susquehanna 
are quite too common to attract attention. The turn- 
pikes—the construction of which rejoiced the heart 
of Snyder—have been long since superceded by ca- 
nalsasa means of travel and transportation ; and now, 
these in turn, are completely superceded as a means 
of travelling, and, hard pressed, as a mode of trans- 
portation, by railroads. The iron horse bids defiance 
to all rivals, in the rapidity and certainty of his pro- 
gress. What would the wise and patriotic Snyder 
have said of a picture of the present condition of this 
Commonwealth! How would the community have 
treated the author of such a work? He would have 
been dismissed wherever he might have obtruded his 
prophesy, with the remark—* What a pity of the 
crazy fellow!’ He might have reached an asylum 
but no higher distinction. Such have been, and such, 
perhaps, always will be, the mysterious character of 
man’s purposes. 

Within the rcollection of many prosperous and 
happy citizens of this Commonwealth, the hand flail 
was the only means used in threshing out grain, and 
the fan mill, made of a sheet and a man at each end 
of it, the only means of separating the wheat from 
the chaff. Now the flail has given way to the 
“threshing machine”—the sheet mill to a fine spe- 
cimen of machinery which separates not only the 
chaff, but all other impurities from the grain. The 
scythe and sickle are being superceded by the “ pa- 
tent reapers,” a huge machine that walks through 
the tield bidding defiance to all competition. Cotton, 
in olden times was separated from the seed by hand, 
and this business required immense labor and consum- 
ed muchtime. A humble carpenter invented the “ cot- 
ton gin,” and by this single advance in physical sci- 
ence added immense wealth tothe estates of the cotton 
grower. The “corn planter,” in certain sections of 
the country, has displaced the hoe. The sowing ma- 
chine has gotten ahead of the man with a bag on his 


them in a tub, when saturated with soap warm water, 
Iam not an old “fogy” and yet I can remember 
some queer things. I can remember seeing in Wes. 
tern Pennsylvania an humble—indeed a rugged 
building, with the significant words written in large 
letters over the door “no admittance.” There was 
a trade going on there that every body was not al- 
lowed to steal. The inmate was moking tenpenny 
nails, by hand! I can remember the old “sheep. 
skin ball” with which we used to pelt the ink on the 
type, and the old hand-press, with which three good 
pulls made one poor impression. And I can remem. 
ber how we printers rejoiced at the discovery of the 
** Napier Press,” and the * Molasses Roller.” I have 
nothing to say of the improvements in this art, ex. 
cept to ask you to go to the Ledger office, and look at 
them. I can remember when the hand-loom was 
heard in every neighborhood. These have been si. 
lenced by the power of steam and inroads of machin- 
ery. The old-fashioned wheel, that used to make 
music about the domestic hearth, has been almost su- 
perceded by the cperation of the “spinning jenny.” 
But it is useless to attempt to talk of these things in 
detail. Such astory would make a volume. Let the 
manufacturer give his experience—the carpenter his, 
and the machinist his, and they will be enough to 
startle man from his senses. If some Rip Van Win- 
kle, who had been familiar with the position of Penn- 
sylvania twenty-five years since, were to waken up 
at this day, who believes that he would recognize his 
old home? He would not understand the snort and 
smoke of the “iron horse;” the streaks and stripes 
made over her broad surface, by her canals, railroads 
and telegraph wires. If it were possible for the foun- 
der of this great State to look upon her face as it now 
is, no language could express the intensity of his 
amazement. What profound emotions of gratitude 
to God would swell his pious heart ! 

These wonderful things have been achieved by 
means of education, theoretical and practical. Your 
institution places within the reach of the mechanic 
and laborer, the means of becoming wise and useful. 
Diligence in the work of self-education will produce 
success. Noone of you, however humble, will fail 
if you use proper efforts. The word “fail” should 
not be found in your vocabulary. You must not, you 
cannot fail. 


Tue Brate 1x Scuooirs.—They have had a dis- 
cussion in the School Board of Cincinnati respecting 
the use of the Bible in Schools. The following re- 
solution was finally adopted by a vote of fifteen to 
ten: 


Resolved, That the pupils in the Common Schools 
have permission to read such versions of the Sacred 
Scriptures as their parents may prefer: provided, that 
such preference to any version, except the one now 
in use, be communicated by the parents to the prin- 
cipal teachers, and that no notes or marginal readings 
be read in schools, or comments made by the teachers, 
on the text of any version that is, or may hereafter 
be introduced. 





(<> There isa large and fertile space in every 
life, in which might be planted the oaks and fruit 
trees of enlightened principle and virtuous habit, 





shoulders. Many atime I have witnessed the opera- 
tion of fulling blankets, by the process of kicking 


which, growing up, would yield to old age an ene 
joyment, a glory and a shade. 
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